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ABSTRACT 


WHAT ABOUT THEM: THE COMPASSIONATE MINISTRY 
OF JESUS AS A MODEL TO BRIDGE SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
APERTURES IN A COMMUNITY 


by 
David S. Cunningham 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentors 


Phillip L. Pointer, Sr., DMin 
Danielle L. Brown, DMin 
Charles E. Goodman, Jr., DMin 


This project creates a change in the behaviors of China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church 
concerning its neighboring marginalized community. If a group of leaders and laity are 
taught about the compassion of Jesus for the disenfranchised, then they will be equipped 
to develop a ministry of empathy for the community surrounding the church. The 
proposed project will address areas including empathetic ministry to help others, 
engaging resources to support the ministry, and equipping leaders to build effective 


programs. A weekly small group study and sermons will guide the participants learning. 


The assessment will evaluate the participant's understanding of the information. 
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Because Jesus Christ suffered greatly, He understands our suffering. He understands 
our grief. We experience hard things so that we too may have increased compassion 
and understanding for others. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The church of Jesus Christ is one of the most remarkable institutions known to 
man. With this said, this same institution is one of the most misunderstood and misused 
gifts of God. The church is the place where the presence of God is supposed to be the 
central focus of everything that happens within it. Too often, those called to be the church 
turn their attention on everything else but God. If you do not believe me, walk through 
the doors of any church and disrupt its way of functioning with or without prior 
knowledge, and you will find a fight on your hands. Too often, we have made church 
about what I want, how I feel, when I like it, and where I want the church to go rather 
than what God desires the church to be. 

I often say I am so glad that some people are not charged with determining 
whether I belong in church or not. Some people’s idea of who should belong in the 
church would have most churches empty. For some, only those who look a certain way 
live a particular life and have certain things fit the church. That is why I encourage 
people to be careful what church you link up with; every place with steeples, pews, and 
stained glass is not representing the church that Jesus wants. The church must be where 
souls are restored, lives are changed, healing occurs, and Jesus is praised. As the church, 
we do not have time to waste trying to figure out who is suitable for our church, 


especially if we are concerned with our own soul salvation. 


The church is the vehicle God uses to get us from where we used to be to the 
place God called us to be. The church encourages those who need the Lord to hang in 
there, and He will be by their side. The church should give hope to the hopeless, life to 
the lifeless, strength to the strengthless, peace to those in need of peace, wisdom to the 
disadvantaged, encouragement to the disenfranchised, and Jesus to anyone willing to say 
yes. 

The context of China Grove comprises individuals who have either moved away 
from the Sterling community or are recent transplants to the Charlotte area with no 
connection to the neighboring community. Whereas some still associate with the 
community through relatives or acquaintances, most are disconnected from Sterling's 
historical and social constructs disallowing efforts to cultivate genuine, compassionate 
ministry. Most within the community of Sterling are not original tenants but relocated 
because of available, affordable housing. Much of the community consists of homes 
designed for domestic workers who commuted to affluent communities in Charlotte's 
uptown area and returned home to live in conditions far less than their employees. 

China Grove is the only active religious communion located within Sterling. The 
church's existence is over 155 years, starting as a brush arbor structure to having a 9,000- 
square feet church building. The congregation liquidated the mortgage on the new facility 
in seven years and has not acquired any additional building debt since 1983. The church 
continues to grow and become a leading congregation within the A.M.E. Zion Church 
connection. The membership dynamics are moving from domestic and blue-collar 
workers to career-oriented individuals having either college or specialized educational 


training. Extensive growth in income levels allows most members to commute into the 


community for worship and return to their homes far beyond the debilitating conditions 
of Sterling. 

Adding to Sterling's economic and societal issues, developers have begun to 
purchase property in Sterling, decreasing the available, affordable housing and increasing 
the community's property value. Many residents are being displaced and forced to seek 
shelter in nontraditional situations. The residents fortunate to maintain their property will 
see an increase in their property value, including an increase in their tax value. For a 
community suffering from low income and assistance scarcity, the conditions of Sterling 
will see a momentary rise. Still, they will rapidly decrease when the real estate market 
and employment opportunities shift. 

China Grove could address the issues in Sterling through empathic ministry. The 
church is a stable entity in the Sterling community and sees consistency in growth from 
individuals outside the community. Also, the church is not in any debt where it cannot 
add value to the conditions of the Sterling community. Some individuals have a 
relationship with residents and, as a whole congregation, confess to being followers of 
Jesus, which gives ample reason for them to desire to assist the community. With 
training, it can implement programs to assist the disadvantaged and provide spiritual 


guidance to help the community to recover. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


One of the foundational hymns of Methodism was penned in 1762 by Charles 
Wesley. This prolific song's first two verses state, "A charge to keep I have, a God to 
glorify, A never-dying soul to save and fit it for the sky. To serve the present age, my 
calling to fulfill; Oh, may it all my powers engage in doing master's will!"! This timeless 
hymn speaks to a doctrinal faith of one to keep the calling of God through service. 
Methodists, having their start not as domination but rather as a movement, seeks to 
transform lives through the teaching of a systematic means to sanctification. The church 
taught various ideas of tolerance for people, but as racial discrimination ravaged 
America, some people of African descent found themselves unable to worship within the 
structure of Methodism. The church refused to serve communion, ordain, and corporately 
worship in the same spaces as black people. The church itself sought religious freedom 
from the Church of England. Still, it was guilty of mistreatment because of skin color. 
The emergence of black congregations in America reorchestrates the soul of America as 
black people find strength through their churches. 

Having an appreciation for the polity and piety of Methodism, the people of color 
who felt disregarded began to organize an affiliation that mirrored the church but did not 


subject members to racial prejudices. One such group became the A.M.E. Zion Church, 


' The A.M.E. Zion Hymnal (Charlotte, NC: A.MLE. Zion Publishing House, 1996), 439. 
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founded in 1796. According to the church's website "Zion Methodism grew out of the 
merciless enslavement of our African forefather."* Led by James Varick, this group 
started in New York but expand its territory to the south and west. The south became a 
magnet for Zion Methodism, and many people of color joined or launched A.M.E. Zion 
congregations in their communities. As an A.M.E. Zion congregation, China Grove has 
become a leading congregation within the connection. China Grove has existed for more 
than 150 years in the community of Sterling. The church's growth through the years has 
fortified its ability to survive issues including gentrification and maturing of its 
membership. The church leads in various areas to help develop others in their faith and 
support the surrounding community to be sustainable. 

This project proposes to create a change in the cognitive and conative behaviors 
of China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church concerning its neighboring marginalized 
community. Through consistent implementation of this model, laity, and leaders will seek 


to eliminate the disparity of Sterling's depressed and declining community. 


Context 
I became united with China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church as pastor and 
congregation in 2015 after the retirement of the preceding pastor, Carnell Thompson, 
who served the church for fifteen years. The church's beginning dates to the 1800s when 
a small group of African descent with concerns for the spiritual formation of their 
children and neighbors built a brush arbor in the small community called Sterling. The 


need to develop a solid spiritual life was so desirous for the men that they secured 


? AMEZ Church, “Our Beliefs,” AMEZ, https://amez.org/our-church/. 


property in the community, acquiring debt with limited income. The foundation of this 
new society is linked through a desire to connect spiritually, which would anchor the 
church through years of development. 

Over the years, the congregation's growth has warranted new structures to house 
worship services and ministry opportunities. The "bush arbor" structure was not 
adequately built for the type of ministry and coming age of the church. During this time, 
the Reverend Samuel Pharr served as the pastor. Around 1925, Mr. James Meeks saw the 
need to beautify the church site by planting a row of seven water oaks to enhance the 
grounds and surrounding area. Mr. Meeks lived as one of the oldest known living persons 
in Mecklenburg County; he lived to be 115 years old. 

The first structure's location was in the front of the property, with space for 
classrooms, restrooms, and office space in the basement. This structure was able to house 
the church through the turn of the century into the early 1970s. Still, the church again 
experienced growth that pushed the building to its limits. Even the church's name became 
an issue, and members sought to identify with a name that would suitably represent the 
congregation. Unfortunately, the issue demanded more time than the church was willing 
to give, and a name was chosen that would give the church something new but not a 
proper representation. 

China Grove produced many great leaders who significantly contributed to the 
church and other service areas and achievements. Many members have become leading 
voices in the arena of education. Mr. William Trent of China Grove furthered his 
education at Livingstone College, where he later became president and remained so until 


his health failed. Two other members who have helped the Charlotte community advance 


are Dr. Calvin Wallace and Ms. Sandra Allgood. Wallace began his career as a teacher, 
educating students in the black community. He felt a responsibility to give back to the 
youth of his community, even though he was still very young. After several years of 
success in the classroom, Mr. Wallace was promoted to the administrative level of public 
education. He served several schools as a principal, ultimately called to become an 
Assistant Superintendent and then Superintendent for another District. Sandra Allgood 
used her gift in mathematics to educate youth for over thirty years. She has been a 
sought-after educator to influence children to learn. Allgood does not just give herself to 
the students in the schools, but that same passion aluminate in China Grove, assisting all 
youth in becoming better. She takes pride in the fact that many of her students have 
become doctors, lawyers, and ministers. 

Other members became prominent lay leaders in the church and served in many 
capacities for the connectional church. From the congregation of China Grove, some 
notable people became ministers within the A.M.E. Zion Church denomination. As these 
people were not as equipped or financially stable as others, their natural skills and gifts 
allowed them to advance in the church and become part of its rich history. Others have 
deepened their training to go beyond the walls of China Grove and launch ministry 
opportunities. Those who became ministers have revived churches, such as Rev. Patrick 
Bridges. Rev. Bridges went to a small church south of Charlotte in the Belmont 
community and brought new life. Through his leadership, the church has been able to 
restore the historical stained-glass windows, remodel office space, and offer the church 


new opportunities to raise revenue. Rev. Bridges' efforts blessed and sustained the 


church's various ministries. China Grove is known to produce leaders throughout the 
A.M.E. Zion connection. 

The church also had some leading pastors from within the domination to lead the 
church during expansion periods. Rev. L. C. Siler served China Grove as pastor from 
1933 until 1937. During his tenure, the church's spiritual life and membership grew 
extensively. Programs such as "the Busy Bee Club," the oldest club in the church, were 
organized under his leadership, with Mrs. Vallie Parker serving as president. After Rev. 
Siler’s tenure, China Grove went through several pastors, including Rev. J. M. Smith in 
1938 and Rev. G. W. McMurray in 1939. In 1941, under the pastor Dr. B. F. Gordon, the 
members voted to remodel or build a new edifice. A building fund was established to 
ensure success, and the church began to save funds to start the project. The country was 
experiencing significant financial hardships as World War II impacted the world. Dr. B. 
F. Gordon was succeeded by the following: Rev. I. B. Benson (one year), Rev. Newell 
(one year), Rev. B. A. Crawford (four years), Rev. F. J. Vorice (five years), and Rev. R. 
L. Newby (three years). Dr. J. S. Nathaniel Tross was assigned to China Grove in 1956 
and remained through 1963. 

Dr. Tross revived the Building Fund after a seventeen-year standstill; he 
appointed a Building Fund Committee. He saw the need to centralize all monies to have a 
more successful Building Fund Program during reorganizing. Mrs. Lillian Smith was 
appointed and became the first treasurer of the church. Dr. Tross remained at China 
Grove for seven years and is remembered for organizing and updating the overall 


structure and functionality of the church. 


Another dedicated leader, Rev. B. S. Stinson, followed. The church grew 
financially and spiritually. Rev. B. Stinson's pastorate covered six years until his 
retirement. Rev Stinson's successors were Rev. B. L. Morrow (two years) and Rev. R. C. 
Jones (two years). In 1973, China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church moved forward with more 
zeal and determination under Rev. Maxie L. Houston, Sr. Under his pastorate, the church 
realized the long-time dream of the present edifice. The church edifice was paid off in 
seven years, and the church, ever since, has been debt-free. When Rev. Houston retired, 
Rev. William Conrad became pastor of the church. Under his leadership, some 
modifications were made to the sanctuary and pastor's office. Rev. Conrad also instituted 
new methods of managing the church's business affairs and membership role. In 2000, 
the Rev. Carnell C. Thompson became pastor and served faithfully for fifteen years. 
Under his leadership, the church continued to grow, and additional modifications were 
made to the Fellowship Hall and Administrative Offices. 

Because of the church's willingness to lead, China Grove is currently the seventh 
church out of eighteen churches in the Charlotte District. This new position is not one the 
church has always held. Still, the district promoted the church by recognizing the 
congregation’s service and growth in attendance and finances. The church has 
approximately 225 members, with most over the age of forty. The church has over twenty 
ministries, four choirs, and a staff of five people; the church facility is paid in full and sits 
on seven acres of land. The membership continues to evolve as the community around 
the church changes. The church has also embraced non-traditional styles, including the 
addition of an 8:00 a.m. worship service and live streaming. These changes have helped 


the church receive new members and access a worldwide audience. The church has also 
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adapted to using technology to have business meetings, hold ministry events, and 
connect. As the church embraces change, it has become more involved with the 
surrounding area. The church also provided a cemetery where families could intern loved 
ones and not deal with racial bias from other communities. 

One of the major projects the church has involves the neighboring elementary 
school. Over several years, the congregation intentionally developed a relationship with 
Sterling Elementary to have a presence in the school and support its students. The school 
population is primarily non-English speaking immigrants learning to navigate in 
America. Some parents rely on their children to translate information for the family, 
which causes additional strain on the school and the families. China Grove helps support 
this chasm through assistance to families with resources (books and technology) and the 
school with care for the teachers and staff. 

Some of the families who started the church are no longer members. The city of 
Charlotte has witnessed extreme growth by increasing lucrative employment and trendy 
urban living. Many born in the church have joined other congregations, moved from the 
area, or died. For multiple reasons, the church has struggled to retain the children and 
youth who grew up in the congregation. With these changes, much of the current 
assembly are new members from Charlotte residents or who moved to the area. These 
new members have brought different ideas to the church that merges with the historical 
identity of the church. The church needs to develop new leaders from those who 


comprise the current membership. 


11 
Ministry Journey 


I came to China Grove with limited pastoral experience but years of experience 
leading in support roles within the local church. My first responsibility with church 
leadership was as a Minister of Music with a growing congregation. Music has always 
played a role in my life. I come from a family with multiple members having musical 
abilities. My first experiences with spirituality were through music, as my family would 
travel, singing throughout the city of Charlotte and the state of North Carolina. My 
mother was the first to notice my interest in the piano and decided to help me learn how 
to play. My mother gave me lessons; and I practiced and found my space in the church 
and started playing the piano at fifteen. My mother’s introduction to the piano came as 
she had never played a day in her life. She knew enough about the piano’s keyboard to 
show me the key of C nature. From there, I practiced relentlessly until I could play 
something others recognized, and my life was transformed. 

When I became Minister of Music for Marvin A.M.E. Zion Church, I only had 
experience as an assistant musician. With this new responsibility, I was under pressure to 
lead others through a process I only watched from a second-tier seat. Some tasks were 
developing programs to keep the music ministry cutting edge, assisting the worship 
experience, and appealing to the community for church growth. Both pastors I supported 
understood the value a healthy music department brings to the church, and they gave me 
the liberty to design the music program. I was able to build people around me to assist 
with the management of the music department. The structure allowed those who grasped 
the vision to hone their skills and see how their work impacted the church. The 


departments were divided into different areas: choirs, dance, audio/visual, and musicians. 
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Each group was given a team leader who would compose the department board. The 
Music Board helped me provide oversight and connectivity of the overall department. 
With this structure, the department became known throughout the A.M.E. Zion 
connection for the quality and uniqueness of music presentation. 

I also directed other supporting areas in the church not associated with the music 
department. I was a support leader to usher, hospitality, and kitchen ministries. My 
presence was to guide them to help the church engage congregants to become involved 
with the ministry. Whereas my job description did not synchronize with all my 
responsibilities, the opportunity came because my pastors recognized my passion and 
willingness to build leaders. The assignment also allowed me to work in areas that helped 
me understand how the church functions. I discovered the importance of not giving one 
place of the church too much attention that other groups lack. I learned the value of 
different ministries in the church and how each added to the work. As much as I was 
responsible for leading these ministries, I gained from the experiences knowledge that 
would later prove helpful in my journey. 

The wealth of these opportunities lies within the fact I had to overcome personal 
challenges, accepting that there was a clear direction for my life. I sensed a purpose as a 
child but often contended to understand the precise movement. I knew God's hand was 
upon me. Still, I struggled with self-worth, accountability, and procrastination, often 
discouraging me from accomplishing assignments. It was not an effect of my home life or 
the environment around me, but the struggle was something within me. I was not a great 
student nor involved with sports in school. I did have my life in the church, and the 


church became the place I found my direction. 


13 
I learned much more than Sunday School lessons and biblical literature from the 


church. As much as I was involved in Christian Education, Boy Scouts, youth groups, 
choirs, and ultimately the musical staff, my formable years in the church gave me a sense 
of purpose. Being a part of the church made me feel like somebody and that my life had 
something to offer. My struggles with self-worth and accountability were not enough to 
hinder me. I realized what I could contribute to the church, and the church developed my 
gifts. Unlike other teenagers who excelled in sports and other areas, my arena became the 
church, and I emersed myself in its practice. 

I had to overcome my struggle to be a leader. Whereas I felt a calling on his life 
from my youth, I intentionally hindered this leadership development because of fear. I 
was fine working in the church as a support to others, but to become a leader with 
responsibility, was something I did not desire. With this fear, I did not apply to any 
college or university after high school. I did not use any energy to enhance my calling; I 
only accepted my gift. I answered the call to preach, but I clarified that I would continue 
working as support staff. 

I struggled between God's call on my life and my unwillingness to accept my 
life’s purpose. I heard God clearly and knew the directive to give myself to my calling, 
but fear caused me to refuse. I was challenged because of the decision I made. Shortly 
after receiving and answering my call, I discovered I would be a father. My journey was 
filled with overcoming demons that plagued me internally, and I added to this trauma by 
becoming a single father. This situation fueled disobedience because I believe the church 
is willing to accept a sinful musician more than an unwed, single-parent pastor. My story 


was hard to explain when people asked how old my son was and find out how long I had 
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been preaching. I would not touch the subjects of fornication or adultery when I preached 
because I felt like a walking billboard for sin. There was no way I would endure the 
scrutiny of saying God called me to pastor and lead a church, and I carried evidence of 
my sinful life. 

It happened later in life when I overcame the fear of trying to advance myself and 
fulfill my purpose. After meeting my wife, she spoke to me beyond my fears and demons. 
She saw the uniqueness of my gifts and asked why I never sought to attend school and 
earn a degree. She encouraged me to find an institution that would allow me to continue 
my work in the church and give me a quality education. I found a university that fit my 
life and allowed me to study at my own pace. I also began to discover some things about 
myself hidden deep within me. The qualities of an effective leader began to develop as I 
studied and saw my purpose. The school focuses on the team concept for instructional 
purposes. Each team selects a leader to manage the group assignments. I was chosen to 
lead the group during most of my classes, and I excitedly started to welcome the idea. 
Not that I had to be the leader, but the task resonated with me inwardly. As much as I was 
guiding the group, the group was helping me discover myself. I had the support of my 
pastor at the time, who encouraged me to give as much time to that process as I needed. 

I was becoming a leader, and fear did not cause me to run, but it challenged me to 
improve. I now understood why my life’s course was drawn with variances of difficulty 
to pull out my gifts. As a leader, I learned to accept responsibility for my decisions. 
Leadership requires a willingness to take others on a discovery journey and witness their 
personal growth and development. I could see how my journey impacted what others 


experience. 
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In 2012, seventeen years into my preaching ministry, I was assigned to my first 
church. My first pastoral charge in the Methodist church was not what I would have 
chosen for myself, but I needed to develop my skills as a pastor. I lived in Charlotte all 
my life and rarely experienced a small-town community. The sign entering Peachland, 
North Carolina, has one significant identifying property of this community: the home of a 
country music star. Crossroads did not have the internet, computer, or technological 
advancement in the last twenty years. What the church had was people who were 
somewhat willing to try. I needed this church as much as they needed me, and we added 
value to each other. I learned from them no matter your past, you can strive to develop 
into something new. With every idea I offered them, they gave their best effort to fulfill 
the vision. The church is positioned as one of the smaller churches in the district. Still, 
the way they went about worship service, serving the community, and supporting the 
local church, this small church received recognition as one of the sturdiest congregations. 
I give some credit to the church's leadership received during my time there, but I give 
credit to the gifts and talents God gave me. This opportunity was just an example of what 
happens when you trust the excellency of God’s grace. 

China Grove is my second appointment. I started the journey with some 
experience but was unsure what I would find upon arrival. The establishment of the 
church is vaster than Crossroad, and the people have knowledge of technology and other 
things that helps a church function well. They know how to work on projects with little 
direction from the pastor. They are accustomed to some annual events that have proven 
successful endeavors because of attendance and revenue brought to the church. China 


Grove operates with an annual budget, has diversity on its governing boards, and people 
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who are willing to work. The church is ideal for any minister desiring to advance their 


career. 


Synergy 

My appointment to China Grove came at the hand of Bishop George E. Battle, Jr., 
who sought a young adult minister with pastoral experience to lead this diverse 
congregation. The church saw numerical growth during Thompson's tenure but did not 
experience discipleship development in leadership. The church has numerous individuals 
willing to work, but few take on leadership responsibilities. The absence of leadership 
training left a void in the church’s ability to manage effective programming, institute 
administrative functions, and construct tentative ministry plans. The responsibility for the 
deficiency hinges on the congregational reservations about personal leadership 
development and the previous pastor’s deterioration due to his age. The assignment of a 
new pastor came precisely when the church could recover and help solidify a sustainable 
future. Whereas the work is tedious and requires patience, the church has a rich history of 
developing leaders. 

The lack of lay leaders is an identifiable problem that I notice in the church. 
Again, the church has diversity and people willing to work. Still, some people hold 
multiple leadership roles to fill in the gaps. I attended an event on one occasion and saw 
people busily working on their assignments. Everyone there understood what was needed 
from them, and no one complained about doing anything to accomplish the goal. As I 
walked around and observed the members, I asked some, "who is the leader of this 


event"? To my surprise, no one wants to acknowledge themselves as the leader. Everyone 
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was working diligently, but a leader for the project was not identified. I spoke to the 
ministry leader who oversaw the program, and she said someone volunteered to lead. 
Still, the person blended into the crowd, working just like everyone else. 

There have been other situations where we needed leadership, and no one 
volunteered. The task did not require the person to overexert themselves through time or 
ability. Still, people chose not to step forward for some reason. I can identify with this 
because this was my struggle. The members of China Grove love the church and would 
do anything to ensure its success, but leadership is a struggle. I had conversations with 
individuals, and most have the same response. Either people do not feel comfortable with 
leadership or believe they are not called to lead. Not feeling the call to lead plagued me 
during my journey. It was not that I did not want to serve or help, but something deep 
within made me believe I did not qualify as a leader. The people of China Grove lend 
themselves to the church’s success, but the drive for leadership is not present. 

When considering a community that has importance to me, the one that comes to 
mind is the Sterling community, where I serve as pastor. The Sterling community is a 
small neighborhood that once consisted primarily of African Americans. In recent years, 
the community has become more diverse, and the African American population is slowly 
declining. The state of the community is a "depressed neighbor" by the city because of 
the economic status of the residents. From the average rental payment of the homes to the 
average income, some of the residences of the Sterling community still rely on 
government assistance and other charitable donations to survive. The neighborhood’s 
poverty affects the neighborhood school, which depends on the surrounding households 


to support it financially and with relationship-building for its students. With parents 
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struggling to provide shelter and sustenance for their families, the school rarely receives 
support. If any help is given, it is not enough to support the entire school. One may 
consider the local government’s opinion of this community as depression has reached 


most parts of its inhabitants. 


Background 

As I have stated, this is the community where the China Grove A.M.E. Zion 
church, the church I serve, has stood for over 150 years. The church, at one time, was the 
pillar of the community and was the place where the community came together for 
several events. Over half of the church members either lived in the community at one 
point, had family who lived there, or was once a student at the local elementary school. 
This information is essential because most of these individuals have lived successful lives 
after their experiences in this community. Some who grew up in Sterling but still attend 
church here have become teachers and businesspersons and have other successful careers. 
Their experiences living in this impoverished community did not limit their ability to 
create a better life. Even though some came from grim and downtrodden situations, some 
overcame what they saw and what harmed them. Instead of becoming products of their 
community, it encourages them to strive to make a better life for themselves and their 
future generations. Something within this community, above the conditions, pushed them 
to become successful and add value to their lives. A spirit lives in this community that 
overcomes poverty, depression, and the community's overall needs. This spirit is what I 


believe is a significant shared value. I think this is where the church and the community 
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can come together and cause the spirit of achievement to subdue the new residents of the 


Sterling community. 


The Three E's of Effective Ministry 

The church must have a comprehensive plan to minister to the community. This 
ministry is a place purposed for wholeness and healing; having a call to reach those who 
face affliction. This plan comprises the "Three E's of Effective Ministry," calling for the 
church to extend, educate, and empower. In the process, the church becomes an extension 
of the community. Likewise, the community becomes an extension of the church. This 
cooperation helps the church fulfill its mission. At the same time, the community is 
uplifted to become a valuable commodity in its surrounding. The working of this plan is 
not without its challenges. The church members must understand and see themselves as 
the hands and feet of Jesus. Simultaneously, the people in the Sterling community have to 
be willing to receive the church’s assistance and utilize the materials offered. The plan 
will take time to develop, and both sides must agree to work together. Then the project 
must have the right organization and the proper implementation. Whereas the "E' s of 
Effective Ministry" may not be the only plan that can work, it will produce the necessary 


change in the poverty status of the community. 


Extend 
The first level of this plan is for the church to extend or, in church lingo, 
evangelize the Sterling community to build a healthy relationship. I resolved to use 


extending in this effort because I believe the results should be different from typical 
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church evangelizing. In this effort, we are not looking to expand our membership; 


instead, we are looking to increase individuals’ ability to improve their quality of life. We 
will extend ourselves to teach the ways our members are able to improve their quality of 
life. We will develop ourselves to learn how we can connect with the residents of Sterling 
to reach them at a personal level. As we gain their confidence, hopefully, we can get to 
the root cause of their dilemma. Building a healthy relationship with the community will 
open opportunities for the community to see the church as a resource for change. As we 
extend ourselves, we can become involved, not just spiritually. Still, we will become 


influential community members, supporting our neighbors' daily lives. 


Educate 

The second step in the process is educating the community on overcoming 
poverty. Again, whereas extending ourselves to gain relationships with the community 
helps identify the root cause, educating the community on overcoming poverty will build 
sustainable changes to end the problem. The difficulty with this step is getting those who 
suffer from poverty to see their condition as a challenge. Some can be in a situation so 
long they become accustomed to a particular way of life. Without any outside influence, a 
person can become comfortable in a condition to the point the condition becomes their 
new normal. They can begin to settle for a life that depends on the assistance of others to 
survive. This new normal can lead to other destructive behaviors without proper training 
and learning new skill sets. 

This moment is where the church can step in and provide a teaching opportunity 


for the community. After building a relationship with the community, the church can use 
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that relationship to enlist the community into programs to promote change. This change 
begins with workshops, biblical lessons, and skill training to change how the community 
manages its resources. As individuals in the church who have faced similar challenges 
speak in terms that are relatable to the conditions of the community, these needed 
changes have a better chance of becoming a reality. 

The workshops have to show the participants how to recognize their condition. To 
become better, participants must first identify where they are in life. There has to be some 
understanding of how and why their current state has overtaken their lives. Some people 
believe that poverty-stricken individuals are often the cause of their situation. The reality 
is that some are often born into poverty and never have the resources to get out or have 
other debilitating reasons that will not allow them to improve without outside assistance. 
Being in a workshop where persons can hear testimonies of others who overcame poverty 
and learning the steps, they have taken to overcome poverty will be essential to the 
change process. 

Several biblical principles are available to improve the lives of those in the 
community suffering from poverty. I firmly believe the Bible is more than a book to 
enrich the spiritual life of individuals but contained in the Bible are lessons to teach 
people how to manage their resources. For example, the parable in Matthew 25:14-30 
teaches mismanagement of one's resources can lead to unproductive behavior. Many in 
poverty are like servants who hid or held onto their talent and never found the means to 
allow what they have, great or small, to work for them. This parable focuses on seizing 
the moment and maximizing your opportunity. This text and other biblical lessons shape 


the church’s culture; these same lessons can help influence the world. 
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The members not only need to apply biblical principles but can spend time 
teaching life skills to improve the lives of the community and stop the cycle of poverty. 
The modern church is full of people who have made the best out of their situations and 
have acquired various skills available to those willing to serve. The church has the 
resources to offer computer classes, culinary classes, money management classes, and 
other life skills. The church is rich in resources that do not require additional funding, i.e., 
people and plant. It could offer these classes at no cost to those we try to empower. We 
would fulfill God’s call to “go ye therefore” as a church. Again, this is not simply a 
spiritual calling but one to make a difference in people’s everyday lives. Sharing our 
skills with those around us will build a better community. 

Each of these educational components would enrich the community. The church's 
calling is to reach the masses and promote the needed change; education is best when the 
teacher understands where the learner is and has the skills to help the learner grow. The 
church is enriched with healthy neighbors as the community becomes better through 


church education. 


Empower 

The key is to empower the community. Whereas I believe in relationships and 
education, the church is also responsible for investing financially in the community. Too 
often the church has taken from the community without returning something in exchange. 
The church has to sow seeds into the community’s soil to change the land’s condition. 
We must focus on building the community and not just space for worship services. Our 


church sits on almost fourteen acres of land, and much of that land is undeveloped. China 
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Grove is a congregation that has been in this community for over 150 years and has not 
invested back into the people. One of the keys to changing the poverty level of our 
society is building a community center on our land. This center will have the space to 
empower people and encourage them to seek a better life. This investment would provide 
space for the church to teach, and train and for the community to fellowship and grow 
relationships. This space will have room for sports, classes, social events, and other 
community-based opportunities. It would be a suitable investment to inform the 
community that the church does not always have its hands out but it is also willing to 


extend itself to empower others. 


Conclusion 

The Three E's of effective ministry has not been fully developed but helps combat 
the growing problem of poverty within the Sterling community. When the church sees 
itself as a place where healing can begin, those in need will receive enlightenment to 
overcome their impoverished condition. As the church extends, educates, and empowers, 
the community gets the resources to start the process. The hope is that those reached by 
the church will have a lasting impression to continue working toward change for years to 
come. As the church extends itself to build relationships, educate the community, and 
empower the community by investing, it will do its part to end poverty in the Sterling 
community. 

I believe this is where the church and I find our synergy. I know it is to overcome 
the fears associated with leadership, and the church already has quality individuals to fill 


the void. If I can show those willing to lead, they already have the qualities, then we, the 
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church, will have leaders who can equip the kingdom of God. My journey proves that 
leadership is achievable when a person determines that past situations, feeling 
inadequate, and procrastination cannot hinder leadership development. 

China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church and the current leadership have a tremendous 
opportunity to develop programming that will liberate the suffering of the Sterling 
community. The rich history of the church and the willingness to allow growth is crucial 
to the success of the implementation of new ideas. The church cannot allow past failures 
to chart the course of the future but must rely on God to show them the vision. 

The current leadership must lead with vigor and enthusiasm to show the 
congregation the possibilities and what happens when complete trust is in God. With 
effective preaching and teaching, the training to stop the suffering in the Sterling 
community will ensue, and the glory of God will illuminate a once dark and debilitating 


situation. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This biblical foundation chapter will present a pericope that has been studied and 
relates to this project topic. This project is designed to create a much-needed change in 
the cognitive and conative behaviors of China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church concerning its 
neighboring marginalized community. Through consistent implementation of this model, 
laity and leaders will seek to eliminate the disparity of Sterling's depressed and declining 
community. The proposed project will address three specific areas of responsiveness: 
empathetic ministry to the call to help others; engaging resources to support the ministry; 
and equipping leaders and laity to build effective programs. This project supposes that if 
a group of leaders and laity are informed about the compassion of Jesus for the 
disenfranchised, then they will be equipped to develop a ministry of empathy for the 
proletarian community surrounding China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church. 

Empathy is an idea with biblical implications. In the Pentateuch through the New 
Testament, emphasis is placed on providing for the poor. As Israel was under the harsh 
condition of Egypt, God instructed Moses, one who was developed in the house of 
Pharaoh, to confront the situation of Israel by going to Pharaoh and demanding justice. 
Their conditions were horrific, and they were forced into a laborious life with little to no 


support from their taskmaster. The injustice of Egypt sets the tone for the narrative of the 
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Old Testament. The liberation of God's chosen people was a divine mandate and 
established Israel as a nation. 

The same thrust for equity is noticed in the ministry of Jesus in the New 
Testament. As Jesus's ministry begins, he is seen as a modern-day liberator like Moses. 
His quest was to liberate those living in the harsh conditions of Roman territory. Jesus 
consistently reminds those who follow him of the importance of caring for the poor. He 
preaches messages to echo the need to liberate the captive. Jesus demonstrates the value 
of a widow's offering even as she gives the least amount. The miracles of feeding 
multitudes in desolate places were not only signs of unbelief but also an opportunity to 
demonstrate the concern God has for those called to be followers. Even the death upon 
the cross is evidence of self-sacrificing to provide help to those whose only hope was to 
return to a right relationship with their Creator. The influence of the Old Testament is 
revealed through Jesus's management of his life's work. It was never about himself, but 
he gave his life as a ransom to comfort others. 

In developing a ministry of empathy, seeking to model the life of Jesus, one must 
understand the latitude of God's concern for the poor. Amos displays God's disgust with 
the mistreatment of the poor and sets the tone for the ministry of Jesus to confront the 
action of those who unjustly deal with the disenfranchised. God's judgment of those 
whose careless actions is directed at the poor is severe and swift. They are punished 
because they have seen the conditions of an oppressor yet render others the same harsh 
treatment. The ministry of Jesus mirrors the call of Amos to ensure the poor receive 


justice and Israel mistreatment of the poor cease. Jesus takes this same posture as he 
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combats the ideological stance of those who know the law and uses it to improve their 


lives and disregard the poor. 


Exegesis 

The biblical exegesis for this research focuses on Israel’s lack of empathy and 
God’s response for their mistreatment of the poor in the community. In chapter two, 
verses six through sixteen, Amos proclaims an indictment against Israel as the conclusion 
of his prophetic assignment aimed at nations who displease God.! As a part of the 
assignment, Amos addresses Israel's mistreatment towards the poor and gives them God's 
judgment. The selection is in the introduction of Amos, and the verses serve as Amos' 
concentration for the book, a focus that turns the Israelites' hearts inward to the 
community. After Israel's judgment, the subsequent chapters attempt to reclaim Israel's 
attention on God’s heart for the disenfranchised. God's anger against Israel for being 
unjust to the righteous, who are the poor, caused Amos to bring to remembrance for 
Israel the mercies of God. 

Amos' birthplace is not one of great significance, a small city in Judah. There is 
not much detail about his development nor is his parents and siblings mentioned. Amos is 
a herdsman, who later spends time caring for a field of sycamore trees (Am. 7:14-15). 
The position of a herdsman gives Amos some recognition in the community, but his 


socioeconomic status is unclear.” It is unknown why God chose to call Amos to be a 


' Biblical citations are from the New Revised Standard Version, unless otherwise noted, Amos 2: 
6-16. 


? John Barton, The Theology of the Book of Amos, Old Testament Theology (New York, NY: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012), 56. 
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prophet, nor does he seem to have any training that would warrant such a position. There 


is no mention of other family members with a prophetic gift, nor time spent with any 
prophets of his day. Despite his experience and occupation, God calls him to speak to the 
concerns of the nations, including Israel. The calling of Amos is accredited to God’s 
inclination to enlist individuals based on their acceptance of the assignment and not 
socioeconomic prominence. 

It is uncertain if Amos had any companionship religious leaders of his day or any 
educational background. Still, as he states his prophetic thrust, he is direct and poignant, 
not suggestive. It is evident through his address that the seriousness and severity of the 
charges warrant a non-revocation of any of the sentence rendered towards the people. The 
uniformity of the assembly indicates that with each account, there is a method to God's 
disapproval, and no consideration is allowed because of Israel unique qualification. 
Amos’ literary inflections evidence strong judgement in his discourse addressing Israel. 
This repetitional composition contains a series of short, stereotyped oracles against 
various foreign people, concluding with oracles against Judah and Israel.* The unethical, 
oppressive behavior of Israel is echoed in Amos’ practice of illustrative metaphors. This 
prophetic dissertation is an attempt to change Israel’s behaviors towards the 
underprivileged community. Israel’s actions are harsh towards the poor at a time when 
should remember the conditions of their Egyptian captivity. Without any corrective 


behavior, Israel will once again become an insubstantial nation. 


3 James Luther Mays, Harper's Bible Commentary (San Francisco, CA: Harper and Row, 1988), 
722. 
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Amos writing shows the empathic nature of God and how communities must 
ensure the well-being of everyone. The book is the Words of Amos about Israel's plight 
since being liberated from captivity.4 The book has questionable activity Israel and other 
nations show by being disjointed as neighboring nations. Amos has gone full circle and 
reached the audience to whom his message is primarily directed to.” Amos organizations 
his dissertation on the misbehaviors of each nation, aligning the indictments and the 
judgment. As a nation that suffered oppression, Israel’s behavior warrants corrective 
action from God. Some interpreters disagree and state the indictment is not identical 
because the insurrection is not against neighboring countries as with the other nations.° 
However, others state that by condemning others, Israel condemns itself.’ Amos uses 
terms such “says the Lord” to identify the primary author of his message and that being 
God and not himself. The focus on Israel builds the main literary thrust the text, with the 
six other accusations not being as extensive as one for Israel's, signaling a disdain for the 
nation's actions towards those within the community. With the included mention of God’s 
kindness towards Israel denotes a distinction from the other nations. 

The message never loses its aim, pointing to God as the one who ultimately calls 


Amos to this work. The sovereign God sends the message to the people, and Amos is the 


4 Michael David Coogan, Marc Zvi Brettler, Carol A. Newsom, and Pheme Perkins, The New 
Oxford Annotated Bible: New Revised Standard Version with the Apocrypha (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2018). 


> F. F. Bruce, Zondervan Bible Commentary, One-Volume Illustrated Edition (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2008), 940. 


® Charles M. Laymon, The Interpreter's One Volume Commentary On the Bible: Introduction and 
Commentary for Each Book of the Bible Including the Apocrypha, with General Articles (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1971), 468. 


7 Bruce, Zondervan Bible Commentary, 940. 
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mouthpiece chosen. Amos details the nature of their sins for Israel and gives a diagnostic 
discourse for each situation. In every instance, Israel's behavior alter the condition of 
people experiencing poverty within the community. Amos points to God showing mercy 
to Israel, and they render a response, but they fail to alleviate the pains of the people. The 
articulated refusal to render understanding after God is merciful to them highlights an 
underappreciation for it (2:9-12). The failure of Israel as a nation leaves no other option 
but to receive a sentence and punishment (2:13-16). A chosen people are recipients of 
God’s judgment for refusing to change their despotic behavior. 

Israel, a once suffering and oppressed nation is charged with hurting those who 
are living in a world of despair. Through the voice of Amos, God refers to these victims 
as being innocent. Amos does not deviate from tone and speech as he delivers the charges 
against the other nations and Israel. The words indicate Amos' thought to conjoin Israel 
with the other nations, linking their insurrections. One interpreter believes the rationale 
for using "three-four" here is unclear since these numbers do not correspond to the 
number of crimes.® What is clear is Israel's unjust activity is not related to a neighboring 
nation nor an enemy but to people living inside the community. Amos’ assignment is to 
call out the unwarranted actions, and the severity of those actions is equal to those of 
other nations. Immorality and oppression are the focus of the charges, and Israel is 
deemed a corrupt nation. 

Amos begins with the exchange rate for and services is obliging people into 
laborious conditions. As Amos presents the case, he refers to the suffering people as 


being the righteous, who are innocent because they are needy and poor. They become 


8 Mays, Harper's Bible Commentary, 722. 
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equal rates of exchange for silver and sandals. The word righteous means "be in the right, 


"10 and for 


be justified, be just." The Hebrew word for righteousness is "Tsedeg, 
innocence, it is "s¢daqa."'' The word justice is represented in each of the term’s 
definition and there is an indication of justice prescribed to the individuals, and the 
accused's actions do not have any merit. 

To be considered righteous goes beyond human attributes. In most biblical 
understanding, righteousness is determined by God's holy law standards derived from 
God's divine character.!* The characteristic is given to Job, who is described as blameless 
and upright, walking in fear of God (Job 1:1). God allows Satan to strike Job in every 
area of life. Still, he does not falter, is considered an example of righteousness, and 
receives a blessing from God. 

In Ezekiel 14:14, the prophet lists Noah, Daniel, and Job as righteous. The credit 
of being irreproachable, upright, and just is ascribed to each and warrants consideration. 
All three are considered to receive justice even as God’s hand is against a land that sins 
and is persistently unfaithful. In this indictment, Israel troubles someone God finds 
upright and markets them for personal wealth. The righteous are people God gives unique 


attributes to, but Israel sees the poor in their community as an opportunity to increase 


their substance. 


° James Strong, Stanley Morris, and John Kohlenberger, III, The New Strong's Expanded 
Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, rev. ed. (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 2010), 536. 


10 James Strong et al., The New Strong's, 465. 


'! William D. Mounce, Mounce's Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament 
Words (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 477. 
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The Bible gives specified instructions when auctioning or selling any humankind. 
The practice begins with the one making the offer having rights to the person that is 
offered. To add further precautions and ensure justice for the people, there are limitations 
on how long a person can be considered enslaved. Israel shows ignorance of the law, 
selling legitimately legal and free people into slavery (Dt. 15:12). Some interpretations 
consider this a court matter where an unjust judicial system receives bribes to persecute 
the poor falsely.!* Others believe greed is the culprit, and it is the most profitable means 
to receive money for the debt owed to them.!* These arguments have rationale, but to 
God, the underprivileged are under special consideration The quality of life of the less 
fortunate life warrants receiving care and comfort and not discriminating handling. 

The poor, ebyon in Hebrew, are the needy in the lower (oppressive) social and 
material conditions.!> Israel must satisfy the necessities of the less fortunate, and the 
absence of this practice shows denial of God’s command. Additionally, consideration 
towards the poor that never ceases should be the aim of the community because the poor 
will continuously exist (Dt. 15:11). As the deprived cry to the Lord in anguish, the 
mistreatment Israel has rendered brings a guilty charge (Dt. 24:15). 

In the book of Deuteronomy, a law necessitates debt remission in Israel. A 
creditor must forgive any claim against a neighbor, especially when someone is living 
below their means. Israel’s disobedience to God’s law leads them to accept sandals as 


reasonable payment for their suffering, and Amos lists this activity as a claim against 


'3 Bruce, Zondervan Bible Commentary, 941. 
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them. The poor's debt was insignificant, not equal to a pair of cheap sandals, yet the 
exploiters sold them into slavery.'© Anyone accused of kidnapping a fellow Israelite, 
enslaving, or selling them receives the punishment of death. (Dt. 24:7). This careless 
activity is another example of how the Israelites are immoral and unlawful. 

The sandal is the lowest part of dress wear, holding no significance, and consists 
basically of a leather, wood, or fiber sole.'’ Amos’ first indictment set a tone for the 
coming charges and shows how Israel's unwillingness to show regard and respect for the 
righteous people of God because of their socioeconomic condition. With the assignment 
to ensure the well-being of the distressed community, Israel acquiring shoes seems to 
have more value for Israel. 

Amos continues to confront Israel for mishandle people experiencing poverty in 
his next charge. The trade of people for sandals is not egregious enough for Israel so they 
trample the poor into the dust. the action is a figurative expression of treading underfoot 
the rights of the poor.'* This interpretation highlights it not being a physical act rendered 
to any human being but the right of the people to have a quality of life that is trodden 
upon by detestable individuals. 

When one is trampled, the pressure is so intense that the person or thing becomes 
unresponsive. In the Bible, dust is the place for the condemned.!° There are many biblical 


representation of things and situations where being in the dust is the consequence for 
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improper behavior. From the deceptive behavior of the demonic serpent to Adam and Eve 
eating from the forbidden tree, God has symbolized being placed in the dust as a means 
of punishment. Even those who are not in direct communication with the divine, like 
Egypt, have received harsh conditions for refuses to obey the voice of the Lord. Israel is 
to maintain the poor, but instead, they treat them as if they are lifeless or that their lives 
have no meaning. All God requires of Israel is assistance to those in the community who 
are suffering, but again, disobedience replaces acts of compassion, and the poor are 
pressed to the ground. As God sends judgment against Israel, this same occurrence will 
become their reality. 

This charge is divided into two parts. The second part, like the first, seems to have 
some physical ramifications as Israel mishandles the afflicted by pushing them out of the 
way. The word form for “way” in Hebrew is derek and has several meanings, including 
journey, person's manner, custom, and behavior.” God accuses Israel of adjusting the 
way of those afflicted in the community. The people in the text, whose way of life is 
mishandled are depicted as through descriptive words. These words conjoin together and 
gives a general idea of the instability of the community. God shows Israel how to treat 
afflicted people: you shall not wrong or oppress a resident alien, for you were aliens in 
the land of Egypt (Ex. 22:21). The instruction of God evidence, regardless of their 
condition, no individual to live in callousness. 

The message of Amos identifies Israel disobeying God by modifying the lifestyle 
of the hurting. Helping people experiencing poverty by assisting them is Israel's 


responsibility, and they are not a peril to the community. When Israel helps the poor by 


20 Mounce, Mounce's Complete Expository Dictionary, 193. 
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lending them money, they should not transact business with them as a creditor by 
applying interest to what they owe (Ex. 22:25). God assured, if you abuse them when 
they cry out to me, I will surely heed their cry (Ex. 22:24). As a community, the effects 
should include concern for the marginalized, making their way seemly. The indictment 
points to the manner the poor are being challenged, and in their response, Israel 
displeases God. 

The subsequent two charges Amos brings against Israel are concerned centrally 
with direct inappropriate behaviors in the community. Abusive behaviors against women 
are performed by fathers and sons who have sexual relations with the same woman. (Am. 
2:7) There is the thought that this activity relates to the practice of cult prostitution.”! This 
practice is more widely associated with the Canaanite, a group who are not subject to the 
same laws and ordinances as Israel. Though the Israelite men may have observed the 
behaviors, following the literary flow of the text, it is more likely the assertion relates to 
enslaved women and not that of prostitution. 

If a man has sexual relations with a slave girl who has pledged to another man 
but not ransom or given her freedom, an inquiry shall be held (Lv. 19:20). When a 
woman is in a permanent relationship with another man, she is unavailable to any other 
man. If found guilty and the burden of proof is rendered, the payment of a guilt offering 
is required. 

This offering is an impartial reparation for the inequality the Israelite woman 
receives. Unlike other regulations, Exodus 21 seems to interject an injustice to women, 


and men are treated much differently. The enslaved man must only serve his master for 


1 Taymon, The Interpreter's One Volume Commentary, 1. 
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six years and then become free (Ex. 21:2). The same is not so for a daughter whose father 
sells her into slavery. Once a woman’s rights have been taken, she is no longer able to 
live in freedom. To further this injustice, if the owner no longer desires her, he is able to 
sell her back into slavery or make her the property of his son. Some laws in Deuteronomy 
allow for adequate treatment of women, but the consistent treatment of women as 
property causes more profound breaches between them and their male counterparts. 

The writer’s attention to men having inappropriate relations with woman as an act 
of hurting those who suffer is one that is consistent with the other indictments. 
Understanding that God’s nature is justice, and humankind are creations of divine nature; 
all humankind should receive property treatment. God distinctively speaks against 
improper sexual relations, particularly fathers and sons having intercourse with the same 
woman. Do not defile yourselves in any of these ways (Lv. 18:24), indicating sexual 
immorality harms the name of the Lord and, ultimately, God’s affiliation with 
humankind. God instructs creation, you shall not profane my holy name, (Lv. 22:32-33). 
Israel's malpractice of suffering women contradicts and brings vulgarity to the holiness of 
God. 

The last indictment attentively charges Israel with the unjust activity of loans. The 
Israelites misappropriated pledges by laying down beside the altar on garments taken in 
pledge (Am. 2:8). These loans were a guarantee for anyone who received assistance. 
When a person borrows from another, the primary reason is to find reprieve from a 
unsuitable living situation. The poor are community members (Dt. 15:7) and should 
receive loans cooperatively to support their needs. Clothing guarantee the loan, and “if 


you take your neighbor cloak in pawn (pledge), you shall restore it before the sun goes 
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down; for it may be your neighbor’s only clothing to use as cover; in what else shall that 
person sleep?” (Ex. 22:26). The vitality of these clothing to the poor was extreme. When 
you have someone's garment as a pledge, you shall give it back by sunset so that your 
neighbor may bless you; it will be to your credit before the Lord your God (Dt. 24:13). 
These garments were a source of comfort and reduced stress for the poor and to have 
them live without them disregards something God instructs Israel to provide. 

God prohibited lenders from insisting any interest on the loan; you shall not exact 
interest from them (Ex. 22:26). However, these unrighteous lenders did otherwise, 
imposing fines, and the monies were used to purchase wine to drink. These lenders paid 
no attention to God, becoming drunk in the house of God and falling asleep at the altar. 
As they slept, they did so on the garments they were commanded to give back to those in 
need. They used the wine bought with unreasonably obtained interest from the poor to 
engage in forbidden worship, thus sinning twice against the Lord (Ex. 22:27). Their 
actions are another example of Israel’s lack of compassion and disrespect for God’s law. 
God warns if your neighbor cries out to me (Ex. 22:27). God promises to have 
compassion on them, and Israel will receive God's response for their action against the 
poorest of the community. 

God’s merciful acts towards Israel preambles Amos’ announcement of judgment. 
The Prophet warns Israel to consider God's mercy: 

- The destruction of their enemy (2:9) 
- The deliverance from captivity (2:10) 


- The blessing of their offspring (2:11) 
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Amos begins each statement with literary form to highlight the importance for Israel to 
pay attention. The writer used the term “Yet I” which translates to "It was I’, which 
indicates the voice of God. God show Israel the merciful acts they received as they 
suffered in Egypt and the liberation that only comes from their Divine relationship. 

This interlude highlights God’s annihilation of the Amorites (2:9). In the land of 
Canaan, the Amorites are one of the principal people who inhabit the land. The people 
are so statues, Amos describes them equal to the height of cedar trees and as strong as 
oak trees. In the book of Ezekiel, the cedar tree grows towered high above all the trees 
(Ez. 31:15). The spies Moses sends out return, noting the people are so significant in size 
(Nm.13:32), that the Amorites were giants over the other nations. 

Israel never have to confront the Amorites because God destroys them, clearing 
the way to the Promised Land.”* The Amorites are a hindrance to Israel becoming an 
established nation, and God intervenes to eliminate this enemy. God "destroys the fruit 
above and root beneath" (Am. 2:9), and by destroying the fruit (Periy), the offspring, and 
the root (sharash), which means to "strike into the ground or to pluck out," God ruins the 
Amorites by restricting any hope for their future. 

Israel is kept by God during their forty-year journey through the wilderness 
(2:10). In the Book of Numbers, Israel complains about the spies' report and remains in 
the wilderness. The generation who complains dies in the wilderness, and only then can 
they move forward. This episode seems to misalign God’s mercy with the death of an era, 
but it is necessary for Israel's understanding of God. However, Moses does go to God for 


the people, and God is merciful when the people dishonor a divine command. 


2 Barton, The Theology of the Book of Amos, 47. 
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The descendants, whose parents are delivered from Egypt but die in the 
wilderness, become Prophets and Nazirites. God’s promise is extended even as a whole 
generation of Israel is disloyal in the wilderness. Raising the children is a gift to Israel 
from God as continuing spiritual guides.” Amos reminds Israel of their uniqueness 
compared to other nations and God’s mercy and grace by instilling divine vision through 
the prophets and characteristics of the Nazirites. 

A prophet serves humanity through communication with the divine. To remain 
effective, they must maintain honest and decent behaviors to achieve Israel's religious 
development. They are keepers of historical records, along with the ability to speak to 
people for God (1 Chr. 29:29). Much of the composition in the Hebrew Bible comes from 
the historical data of the prophets. Amos claims not to be a prophet or from a lineage of 
prophetic gifts, but prophets play a significant role in speaking God's message to the 
people under the influence of the divine spirit.7* The need for a prophet seems to 
outweigh Israel’s desire for a king to align the nation with God’s will. 

The Nazirites live separately to maintain a connection with God. Their 
consecration state is instituted through their vow, or one made by their parents. The 
length of the consecration can expand either to be predetermined or for a whole life. 
Leviticus chapter six lists rules for the Nazirites, one being avoiding wine, which Amos 
finds Israel guilty of causing the Nazirites to drink. The Nazirites were to keep this vow 


for their consecration and could only receive wine after the consecration period ended. 


3 Laymon, The Interpreter's One Volume Commentary, 43. 
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Is this not indeed so, O people of Israel? (Am. 2:11). As Amos examines Israel, 
this inquiry serves as a reminder for the one who experienced the mercy and liberation of 
God. The eloquence of Amos includes the word "Is" (aph), not as with simplicity but to 
highlight a pronounced occurs Israel receives for rejecting God's commandments. The 
disobedient behavior of Israel destabilizes them as a nation, and they further separate 
from God by not caring for and giving justice to the vulnerable of the community. From 
the beginning, God’s intention for Israel was a place of significance, but their 
disobedience required a severe response from God. 

Israel's judgment from Amos begins with the words as the other judgments, So I 
will (Am. 2:13). God’s displeasure with Israel is illustrated through Amos, and the 
ensuing decision is swift. God impedes Israel's strength and abolishes their ability to 
oppress people. This Judgment comes in the form of repayment for rejecting his law. 

One difference with Israel, God does not send fire as a means to consume the 
nation. Amos does not detail the source of judgment against Israel, but the illustrative 
language points to the assault being fierce. Scholars have discourse on how God chooses 
to obliterate the nation because of limited information. A great earthquake, some believe, 
is the destruction, while others believe a military battle and defeat bring Israel down.” 
The desired outcome of the judgment is not eliminating but an effort to return them to 
obedience in their interaction with the suffering. It did not matter if it was a military 
battle or a natural occurrence; both would attain Israel's attention. 

To judge Israel, God tell them through Amos they will be pressed down. "These 


statement suggests God will treat oppressors as harshly as they have the poor, pressing 


°5 Mays, Harper's Bible Commentary, 722. 
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Israel down to a lowly position. Earlier, Amos highlighted the trampling of the poor, and 
now, an adequate punishment for the oppressor will be in the form of being pressed 
down. The severity of the pain will resemble a cart full of sheaves weight placed upon the 
people. Joseph, the dreamer, envisioned his brothers' sheaves bow down before his own. 
Joseph's dream becomes a reality, and like what is coming for Israel, God illustrates with 
sheaves of oppression being overcome. 

The description of Israel's abilities in the judgment from Amos details them as 
being swift, firm, and mighty. These qualities suggest Israelites have ability to escape 
from the enemy, and ones Israel historically has depended upon. These abilities are 
unavailable as God reduces Israel’s strength, prohibiting them from avoiding the coming 
wrath. With no attributes to escape, Israel cannot avoid God’s judgment. 

Following the same course of the other nations’ judgments, God deals with Israel 
through its military strength. The mighty and swift infantry and cavalry will be unable to 
save even themselves as they strip for fast flight (Gn. 37:5). As suggested by some, an 
earthquake does not have the same effect and more of Israel would suffer, not just 
military personnel. Through this judgment, Israel returns to God's and focuses on what 
God wills for them, having compassion for the people who are suffering. 

Israel's does not care for the powerless and God sends correction. In God’s view, 
the poor are the blameless and require the assistance of the people with the means of the 
community. It is Israel’s mistake to treat the vulnerable as invaluable, and their action 
gains God’s attention. With commandments and decrees to have empathy for people, 


Israel's unrighteous behaviors resemble the oppressive actions of the Egyptians. Not even 
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the divine attributes given to some are off limits to Israelites, leaving no choice but for 
God to regain their attention through judgment. 

God sent the Prophet Amos, who could specifically identify Israel's communal 
struggles. Amos' discourse is to give a warning to the imminent penalty. Amos articulates 
God's disguise to the nation through judgmental nuances and illustrative examples of how 
their behaviors directly conflict with God's desire. The goal is to have the nation repent 
and return to a rightful place with God. God’s chosen is to care for the less fortunate and 
meet the community's needs. 

As Amos concludes his assignment, Israel is disjointed for lack of Godly 
judgment towards people experiencing poverty. The simple rule to care for the poor 
becomes too difficult for the people to follow, and they are punished. Most scholars 
follow the same pattern of interpretation, with some disagreement about parts of the 
rebellion and judgment. What is clear is Israel punishment for mistreating the 
disenfranchised, not following God’s example. 

The poor are vital to the community and the responsibility of Israel. God was left 
with no recourse but to afflict the nation for deliberately mishandling the poor. The 
contributions to society of the deprived are not significant to God, but their lives and 
Israel should have the same importance. For Israel to have empathy for the oppressed 
community would cost them little, and they would be in direct line to receive blessings 
from the Lord. Instead, the once oppressed becomes guilty of causing difficulty for 
another group. One may believe learned behaviors would prevail and valuing others 


would be the desire of the recipient of injustice. 
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From the thorough text analysis, the lack of empathy, emphasizing slavery and 
oppression, is the theme for Amos' assignment. The women’s condition identified by 
Amos is not natural, and a vital part of sociality loses their freedom through crass 
business transactions. Women have always made a significant contribution to their 
community, and Israel neglects to recognize the value of womanhood. Israel’s judgment 
comes from God rigorously for the scarcity of empathy. 

As Amos leaves out details of God’s methods against Israel, it is well-defined 
that Israel's strength and fortitude are severely destroyed. The people whose total 
dependence was God are forced to return seeking mercy. God could not avoid punishing 
Israel because they chose to disobey the command to care for the disenfranchised—a 
choice to trample upon those hurting warrants a response from God. Israel has blessed 


people from the beginning, but rejection of God's desire to empathize is costly. 


Summary 

This text clearly shows the importance of a ministry caring for people 
experiencing poverty. God judges the nation entrusted with the promise, and their failure 
to empathize with the less fortunate is the cause. The mandate to care for the poor still 
exists in the contemporary church. With advancements in technology, systems, and 
financial ability, the modern church is poised to assist with the promotion of the 
oppressed. The church needs to follow the examples throughout the Bible to develop 
methods to liberate the suffering of those within the community. 

The modern church, like Israel, must not forget its journey to liberation. In the 


same way, God has provided for those who make up the body of Christ. The church must 
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extend itself to the disenfranchised. The focus is on making a difference in the lives of 
others, and then the church fulfills the mandate of rendering to others what is already 
available to them. 

Regarding this research, China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church must resist the 
temptation that caused Israel to mistreat the poor. As God renders punishment to Israel, 
any church with the opportunity to assist the less fortunate must take advantage of the 
moment. The church's calling is to show God's love and grace that is given to everyone 
who believes in justice. I believe this empathic approach is biblical and will be 
demonstrated in this project. It is further believed that this project model of developing 
and implementing a program can be replicated in other churches, whereby a group of 
leaders and laity are informed about the compassion of Jesus for the disenfranchised and 
equipped to develop a ministry of empathy for the proletarian community surrounding the 


church. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the biblical foundations chapter, Amos 2:6-16, God calls Amos to move 
beyond his sphere of influence to warn Israel of the punishment coming for the 
mistreatment of the poor. Amos is not a known prophet and spends his days as a 
herdsman and dresser of the sycamore tree. The ones who have suffered harsh conditions 
in Egypt now have become guilty of subjecting the poor to cruelty. The people who 
recovered from slavery have been given much and become replicates of the enslavers. 
Their misguided judgment causes pain to the already suffering in the community. Their 
actions incite a sentence equal to that of other nations that offend neighboring countries. 
The severity of God's decision signifies disappointment for those chosen to be peculiar 
and holy. If any group of people should have compassion, it should be those who 
received God's mercy. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church! is one of the leading black 
religious organizations globally. With influence on every continent and in hundreds of 
countries, this Christian denomination, known as the "Freedom Church," came to be 


through the efforts of liberation-seeking men and women. The founders sought to 


'T will refer to the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church as the A.M.E. Zion Church 
throughout this chapter. 
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separate themselves from those who, through misguided religious practices, thought 
people of African descent could not perform the duties of ordained clergy. People of 
color were suitable to preach to those of the same skin pigmentation, but performing set 
forth as it pertains to sacred rituals was above their ability. 

The A.M.E. Zion Church formation came from the efforts of its founders, having 
empathy for those with a calling and passion for ministry in their life. The mistreatment 
of blacks by the Methodist Church set a course for this group to clear the path for black 
clergy and churchgoers to experience liberty in worship. If it were not for the A.M.E. 
Zion Church, many who have become world leaders would not have the fortitude and 
attitude to conquest the many challenges. The church aims to develop creditable Christian 
leadership to guide the world toward bringing hope to the disenfranchised and liberation 
to the captive. 

This research will discover how the A.M.E. Zion Church framing comes from the 
Methodist Church and the work of John Wesley. Wesley's commitment to holiness and 
biblical principles help to usher a group of believers away from the political idolizes of 
the Church of England. Wesley wanted a movement that focused on spiritual formation 
and more governmental influence. One of the main problems with the Methodist Church 
came with treatment of its Black worshippers. This mistreatment led to the establishment 
of churches that developed Black leaders, especially ministers. 

This underlying historic problem negatively impacts the China Grove A.M.E. 
Zion Church in terms of the cognitive and conative behaviors of the church concerning its 
neighboring marginalized community. A solution to this problem, as presented in this 


project, is the development of a model program whereby a group of leaders and laity are 
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informed about the compassion of Jesus for the disenfranchised and then equipped to 
develop a ministry of empathy for the proletarian community surrounding China Grove 
A.M.E. Zion Church. 

In historical retrospect, a study of the Methodist Church movement serves to 
support this project. The proposed project will address three specific areas of 
responsiveness empathetic ministry to the call to help others; engaging resources to 
support the ministry; and equipping leaders and laity to build effective programs. 

James Varick, one of the founders and first Bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, used his God-given abilities to initiate one of the longest- 
standing black religious institutions. The A.M.E. Zion Church once had over 1500 
churches worldwide and is noted for developing schools, colleges, universities, and a 
seminary to enhance the lives of people, more peculiarly, people of color. The A.M.E. 
Zion church produces leaders from slavery through the Civil Rights Movement to the 
halls of Congress. Whereas the church is experiencing a steep decline in membership like 
other mainstream denominations, the A.M.E. Zion history proves the organization's value 
in improving individuals and communities. 

This historical perspective of the church improving individuals and communities 
is therefore studied in this presentation of the Methodist Church; history of the Methodist 
Church; A.M.E. Zion Church Founder, James Varick; A.M.E. Zion Church; schools and 
colleges; and Civil Rights. The historical foundation concludes with a discussion of the 
correlation between the Methodist Church principles and educational practices, and the 
consistent implementation of a model where laity and leaders seek to eliminate the 


disparity of Sterling's depressed and declining community. 
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History of the Methodist Church 


Not intended to become the recognized religion it is today, the Methodist 
Church's start was simply a desire to move beyond what the Church of England was 
becoming. Methodism is a spiritual movement in the temporal environment.” John and 
Charles Wesley were very loyal to the church but also saw the need for reformation in the 
political arena inside the church. For Wesley, the church was moving away from 
sanctification and holiness to personal agendas and political posturing. 

It was the bold attempt of Methodism to bring to bear anew in society the eternal 

principles of the New Testament, humanity's only photograph of the person and 

action of our divine Lord in body and in character. Everything is this human- 
divine personality who trod the flint-hills of Judaea and the narrow valleys of 

Galilee on the Jordan.’ 

It was in the hall of Oxford University in 1729 that John and Charles Wesley 
joined George Whitefield to form the Holy Club. This group endeavored to win fellow 
students to an intellectual and virtuous life and to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
scripture in the original tongue.* The young men devoted themselves to Christian works 
such as visiting the sick, caring for the poor, preaching in prison, and teaching the gospel 
to anyone who would listen. The zeal and enthusiasm caused a rise in the conscience of 
the university. Many came to understand the purpose of Christian living. They sought to 


have more than a form of godliness but to embody the total experience from the 


evangelistic call through conversion onward to sanctification. 


? William J. Walls, The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: The Reality of the Black 
Church (Charlotte, NC: A.M.E. Zion Publishing House, 1974), 29. 
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In 1735 John and Charles Wesley, fired with missionary zeal, left England with 


the design of preaching to the Indians in the then sparse colony of Georgia in America.> 
Again, there was no desire to organize a religious organization. It is noted that John 
expressed vigorously there was no desire to separate anyone from the Church of England. 
John Wesley desired to create a culture where individuals would help others work out 
their soul's salvation. John Wesley is noted for saying, "Methodism is Christianity in 
earnest,” meaning the foundation for Methodism models the life and ministry of Jesus. 
John Wesley had a moment when his heart was strangely warmed, a moment steeply 
embedded in the tradition of the movement and is remembered: May 24, 1738. The group 
develops what becomes known as the Twenty-five Articles of Faith of the Methodist 
Religion, which expresses a simple style of worship, plain dress, undefiled altars, and 
renewal of the soul. 

While in Georgia, Wesley had an unpleasant encounter with a woman, causing 
him to move back to England to continue his work. Back in England, more than forty- 
five preachers joined Wesley in work. The group made sure to perform the duties of 
clergypersons, such as observing the sacraments, promoting fellowship, and attending 
church government. The movement was still a group without a name, even as some had 
begun to call them Methodist. John Wesley accounts that "A Methodist lives according to 


the method laid down in the Bible.””® 


> David Henry Bradley, Sr., A History of the A.M.E. Zion Church, Part I 1796 - 1872 (Nashville, 
TN: The Parthenon Press, 1956), 17-18. 
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Wesley's organization was biblical, so one would assume that all matters in the 
Bible would concern those who strongly follow its instructions. Whereas John Wesley 
and others sought religious freedom from the Church of England, they did not readily 
grant the same privilege to people of color. The Methodists were known to be friendly to 
black people but refused to give clerical responsibilities beyond preaching. Wesley 
himself had a distaste for human oppression. It is noted that Wesley had a strong 
opposition to human bondage’ and efforts to impact the Negro population in the United 
States and West Indies. Mr. Wesley's view on African slavery was of leading opposition 
to the whole system, especially in America, during those dark days.* Wesley baptized, 
taught, and instructed black people and allowed them to worship in the church, but they 
were not considered "members in full connection." 

The Methodists did not support the enslavement of people. The founders of the 
Methodist Church spoke out harshly about the mistreatment of blacks in America. What 
needs to be noted is the mentality the Methodists shared with the cruel and unrulily slave 
master. What made slavery so permissible in the minds of its supporters was the notion 
Africans were not intelligent, nor were they able to become anything more than laborers. 
There is a steep correlation between the mentality of the slave owner and the overseers of 
the Methodist Church. Both parties believe the Africans are incapable of becoming 


anything above free laborers who cannot handle the same response given to a White man. 
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Still, black people continued to associate with the Methodist Church because of 


its opposition to slavery. Even the preachers who supported blacks were in trouble 
because of their stance. 

On one occasion, Dr. Coke was preaching in a barn and found time to refer to the 

evils of slavery. A small number of the congregation withdrew with the intention 

of attacking the minister. One lady offered 50 pounds if he were given one 

hundred lashes. He was saved by a magistrate.” 
The Methodist Church was making a clear distinction from other religious bodies against 
the practice of slavery. The members continued to denounce slavery, while other 
organizations linked slavery to biblical truths. In defense of holding Christian Negros in 
slavery, some colonial legislatures ventured to decree that baptism and slavery were not 
inconsistent.'° They even sought to take the matter to the Church of England and noted 
Bishop Asbury allowing "Black Harry" to preach in central areas to show that slavery did 
not harm black people. 

As much as Methodist Church supported people of color, their support had limits. 
Sadly, while the Methodist Church was sensitive to the oppression of slavery, many 
Methodists in the south enslaved people. This issue caused a steep divide in the church, 
and eventually, the church had to decide. The conflict within the family of Methodists on 
the slave question grew exceedingly until the climactic division, which created the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1844, which 
lasted nearly a century. 

Many blacks maintain a religious relationship with the Methodist Church and 


have become leaders within the organization. Somewhere within the church structure, 
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disallowing people of color to be ordained and rise to high levels diminished, and the 
church continued to grow. The blacks, who sought to maintain their connection with 
Methodist polity but could not wait for the changes to occur, started two new 


organizations to advance black people, one being the A.M.E. Zion Church. 


A.M.E. Zion Church Founder, James Varick 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church gives credit to a young man born 
in 1750 in Orange County in New York as its founder, James Varick. He was born as the 
son of an enslaved person in a house of Dutch descent named Varick. His father, Richard 
Varick, joined the Dutch Church of Hackensack, and the Varick family, including their 
slaves, moved to various places, settling in New York. 
The Varick family figured conspicuously in the early history of New York City, 
in the social, political, and commercial life, and Varick Street, in the area where 
the A.M.E. Zion church once made itself profoundly felt in the freedom struggle, 
is named in honor of the one-time mayor.!! 
It seems the young Varick, though not fully a member of the family because of slavery, 
learned some valuable lessons about the power of influence from the roles his owners had 
in the social order of New York City. 
The young Varick was known to be a free spirit and very fond of education. !? It is 
unsure where he obtained his early education because the opportunity for blacks to 


receive a formal education in those days was a rare occasion. Most black children would 


either follow the pattern of their parents learning a trade or developing skills to support 
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their families. The blacks of this time were the capital or property of whites. Even after 


slavery ended with the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863, many black people 
maintained the lifestyle of slavery and lived in harsh conditions for many years. The 
opportunity for a well-structured education for black children in New York City was not 
realized until the opening of the African Free School in 1786.!* This school was not 
available to Varick, but it did not prohibit him from becoming a scholar in his own right. 

For the A.M.E. Zion Church to have birthing through a person like James Varick 
seems inevitable because of the nature and character he possessed. Varick caught the 
spirit of his age, and his noble work began breaking down walls of slavery and caste 
prejudice. '+ He worked tirelessly for emancipation and understood the danger it would 
place, not only on himself but also his family and friends. His work would instill in him 
fortitude to assist others in living a life of high values and Christian character and to seek 
to support causes for needed change. 

Varick began his vocational career working as a shoemaker. He was self- 
employed, running his business from inside his home. His physical health and wellness 
allowed him to work hard to provide for himself, but there was something within him that 
wanted to learn more from the Holy scripture. 

He was about 16 years of age when Philip Embury and Captain Thomas Webb 

began their preaching in New York City as early as 1766. He took a deep interest 

in the Methodist persuasion, becoming converted under their preaching and 


joining the famous John Street Church, the cradle of American Methodism and 
the place where Varick got his first religious training. ' 
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This moment would be the beginning of Varick's ministerial career. He would 
have the opportunity to operate as a minister under parameters that did not give equal 
rights to ministers of color. The Black ministers were limited to preaching and teaching 
their people but did not have the right to perform the Holy Sacraments. The Black 
worshippers were forced to sit in the back of the church and often were never offered 
pastoral ministry. Some of the day's teachings were to keep the people of color in their 
place. They were made to believe they were inadequate to receive fair opportunities. 
There was nothing that separated them from their white counterparts but the color of their 
skin. 

After moments of prayer and consideration, plans to move forward to establish a 
Methodist body that met the concerns of black people were developed. The group in New 
York was not the only group with plans, as black leaders in Philadelphia also started 
charting a course of action to liberate black Methodist worshippers. James Varick, along 
with several others, made serious the charge to serve mistreated people. 

After a group of these leading men of Class 31 held a series of meetings in the 

home of James Varick in number 4 Orange Street and agreed to make firm their 

desire to become a separate society of Methodist, they again met with Bishop 

Asbury in August 1796, while he was visiting New York meeting all the classes 

and handling business affairs and received permission to hold meetings separate 

from the Methodist Society. In October, they rented a house on Cross Street. !° 
The A.M.E. Zion Church was taking shape, and the people of color would have a place to 
learn, develop, and achieve success. The church will forever memorialize the life of 
James Varick for his willingness to give himself to the cause of relieving suffering. The 


A.M.E. Zion Church buried Varick in the building known as Mother Zion in Harlem, 


New York. Several churches, organizations, and events bare the name Varick to 
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commemorate the contribution of the establishment of one of America's longstanding 


institutions that advance the identity of African American people. 


The A.M.E. Zion Church 

So, it became necessitating for these courageous people to launch and establish 
the A.M.E. Zion church in 1796. Having religious freedom, the church sought not only to 
influence the spiritual being but also came to the forefront regarding the racial divide in 
America. It cannot be the position of the church to help a person experience religious 
freedom and tolerate racially motivated brutality, both mentally and physically. 

These growing conditions of slavery, humiliation, and persecution inspired a few 

of the most intelligent black leaders of John Street Church to move forward. 

Dissatisfaction among blacks regarding their burial situation in the city was a live 

issue in 1795. Bishop Asbury visited New York on Sunday, July 5, 1795, 

administered the sacraments at the New Church in the afternoon, and held a 

meeting with the black classes afterward. There were 155 black members in 8 

classes, only 2 of which were male classes, totaling 34.'” 
To have Bishop Asbury's visit from England solidified, this group was not an insurgence 
of disgruntled people. Still, they had a cause to separate themselves from the harsh 
treatment of the Methodist Church. Some of the most prominent personalities of the time 
found reason to associate with the group. With James Varick leading the charge, leaders 
such as William Miller, Abraham Thompson, William Hamilton, George Moore, Francis 
Jacobs, and others joined the new church, giving it a firm foundation to build. 

Even as Bishop Asbury was supportive of the development of the new church, his 


support would not last long as the leaders’ desires to grow began to increase. The affairs 


of Zion and Asbury could not long remain serene. The groups seemed content to increase 
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their numbers within the city itself, extending little beyond the environs of that 
community to Long Island and Brooklyn.'® The churches in Pennsylvania and New York 
felt the need to pull away from the support given them and even tried unsuccessfully to 
form a union between themselves. Unfortunately, the association was not suitable for the 
two groups, and those in Philadelphia would become known as the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The New York group would have the distinction of being the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

The A.M.E. Zion Church continued to establish the organizers held to the desire 
for religious freedom. One of the main orders of business was ensuring ministers' proper 
treatment; the church members were kept at the forefront of the need for adequate 
ordination. 

The matter of chief concern to the membership had to do with that of ordination. 

Evidently, this was the first business of importance, for, from the account, we 

note that the word "considerable" appears in several accounts in speaking of the 

discussion at this meeting. It appears that Abraham Thompson and several others 
wished to request Bishop Allen to ordain an elder or elders for Zion. !” 
Even if it meant finding harmony with the group from Philadelphia to distance 
themselves from the cruelty of the white congregations, the Zion Church's determination 
to strengthen its foundation began with proper ministry leadership. They would, however, 
turn to the Episcopal Church to seek ordination after Bishop Allen of the A.M.E. Church 


required the submission of the New York group to his charge for performing the ritual. 


Bishop Allen felt it was the only proper way to handle the matter. The Zion Church 
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would not meet the terms and instead decided to continue seeking assistance to order its 
first Elders. 

After many years of trying to secure an ordination process, Bishop Asbury 
ordained three of the primary members of the A.M.E. Zion Church to the office of deacon 
in 1806. James Varick, Abraham Thompson, and June Scott were secretly ordained to 
prevent chaos with the General Conference's Southern delegation. Once the service was 
complete, the General Conference had no choice but to ratify the ordination, and the 
black preachers were authorized to the office of deacon in the life of the church. This was 
initiated in 1800, but because of extreme opposition, the process was impeded for six 
years.” 

The growth of the Zion church began to surge as new societies sought to unite 
with the church. Churches in the north, with predominantly black worshippers, wanted 
the religious freedoms of the A.M.E. Zion Church. Whereas two black organizations 
were coming, something drew members to the Zion Church. The A.M.E. Zion Church's 
growth also produced resources to expand its reach. Churches are launched across the 
continental United States, and most promising, churches are developed in West, East, and 
South Africa. 

After organizing and building 12 churches in 10 years, Rev. Andrew Cartwright 

left Plymouth, N.C., and sailed for Africa on January 7, 1876. He organized the 

first A.M.E. Zion Church on the continent in Brewerville, Liberia, on February 7, 


1878, and one in Clay Ashland, November 1878. By 1880, he reported another 
church organized at Antherton for a total of three.?! 
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The formation of these international congregations aimed to provide support to 
the people of Africa spiritually, financially, and with education. The church leaders felt a 
connection with Africa that could not be voided because of distance. The church's 
framing was instituted through the efforts of those whose ancestors were royalty in 
Africa. The establishment of churches in Africa adds pride to the new denomination, 


knowing the strength and will of the people of Africa. 


Schools and Colleges 

The A.M.E. Zion Church focuses on establishing churches and institutions of 
higher learning. The purpose of these institutions is to train youth to engage their God- 
given abilities to advance the cause of Africans living in America. Colleges such as 
Friendship College (Clinton College), Lomax-Hannon College, Hood Theological 
Seminary, and the chief institution, Livingston College, all provided young, gifted, and 
black youth opportunities to develop their minds on how to address the social concerns in 
the United States. 

At Livingstone in Salisbury, North Carolina, young people across the A.M.E. 
Zion connection come for an enriching experience. Some of these students may not have 
had the opportunity to attend a four-year institution, but because of their relationship with 
the church, they receive a quality education. Livingston begins in the community of 
Concord, North Carolina. Still, today, the school sits in the center of Salisbury, a city 
known for supporting the ideals of segregation in the South. The church knew its best 
chance to educate its members and children was through having its own institutions. 


This concept of establishing an institution of learning, which had concerned the 
denomination for years, was put into activity by the Twelfth Annual Session of 
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the North Carolina Conference held in Zion Chapel, Concord, November 1875. 


During this session, Revs. Thomas H. Lomax, William H. Thurber, and Robert S. 

Rieves went to the Scotia Seminary for girls to visit students who were members 

of churches they pastored. President Darlington, founding president of Scotia, 

denied them the privilege of visiting their member students. This humiliated the 
ministers, and they met afterwards, on a log across the road in front of the school 
and the church. Seated on the log, they recalled that the word was out that some 
were leading the public to believe that the A.M.E. Zion Church was an ignorant 
church, and they resolved that "We must get a college of our own and destroy this 
false impression." 

The drive to establish an educational arm of the church was a longstanding desire 
of the denomination. The church emphasizes the need to train its leadership, preachers, 
and future generation. To maintain the vitality of the church, the leaders not only sought 
to open one institution but forged ahead with opening schools that would support their 
members regardless of their learning capacity. The church wanted to invest in education 
by offering scholarships, discounted tuition, and for some, a free education. These efforts 
lifted the church and the communities surrounding the local church. Many leaders 
emerged from under the maples and oaks of Livingston College and other institutions. 

These youth became the catalyst to launch a movement in America to abolish the 
terror of racism that held hostage the country's fabric. Developing a sense of purpose 
through education, African Americans could further vocalize their displeasure with the 
mistreatment they received years after signing the Emancipation Proclamation. The 
passion for freedom continuously drove the Africans to foreign shores from the first days 


they were involuntarily brought. The joining together of desire, education, and the 


spiritual covering of the church brightens the hope of better days. 
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Civil Rights 


The work set before the church receives a lift through the character of people like 
Harriet Tubman, Fredrick Douglass, and others. Zion was a foremost anti-slavery church, 
encouraging their lecturers and preachers to hold forth in the respective meeting houses.”* 
These individuals, members of the A.M.E. Zion Church, are noted freedom fighters. 
Slavery, a significant economic stimulus for white Americans, was the nucleus that 
developed the mentality enslavers contributed to future generations. The Africans 
brought to the shores of America were for the single purpose of enhancing the wealth of 
the enslaver. The life structure on the plantation centered on keeping the slave as 
property, working tirelessly, and never increasing their ability to advance beyond being 
free laborers. The only learning for the enslaved people was to become better at whatever 
labor skill they offered their owners. Some enslaved people were fortunate to have the 
opportunity to learn from some whites but were only allowed to benefit whites and not 
the enslaved people. 

The rise of those who overcame the harsh debilitating condition of slavery and 
entered the cause of freedom would alter the course of slavery and give hope to the 
Africans. In 1849, Harriett Tubman made her pilot journey to liberty and returned to the 
South over three hundred times to help other enslaved people discover a new life. She 
found strength as a devoted Christian who believed in the power of God. Harriet was 
always deeply religious. She joined the A.M.E. Zion Church in Auburn and devoutly 


worshipped there until the end of her days.*4 She enlists in the military and assists the 
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North in overcoming the South during the Civil War. Her heroic contribution cultivated 
the idea that slavery was not the only purpose for people of color. With self- 
determination, an African could live free from the demonizing life of the plantation. 

Fredrick Douglass was born into slavery living with his maternal grandmother. 
When he was young, Douglass moved into the house of the plantation owner, who 
offered him the opportunity to learn how to read and write. The wife of his enslaver 
teaches young Douglass reading lessons even after her husband demands the activity 
cease. Through the gift of reading, Fredrick builds his hate for exploiting black people. 
He uses his God-given oracle gift to speak out against slavery. Invitations to preach often 
came as he submitted to becoming clergy through the A.M.E. Zion Church. His 
incomparable talents were discovered in the New Bedford A.M.E. Zion Church, where he 
landed after escaping slavery. He was licensed to preach in Second Street A.M.E. 
Church.”> His voice encouraged others to tackle the issue without regard to reprobation 
from those who support the ideas of oppression. 

These two individuals, Tubman, and Douglass gave the foundational grasp for 
what would become a movement to abolish the injustice of slavery. Their contributions 
are models for those who join the fight for freedom and righteousness. Although many 
others helped the cause, the coming forth of Tubman and Douglass offers definitive 
assurance that the A.M.E. Zion church receives liveliness. Their connection to the 
A.M.E. Zion church is the bridge-builder for the next defining moment as the fight for 


civil rights swept the country. 
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The Civil Rights Movement would have similar characteristics to slavery that 


brought Africans to America. The significant difference is slavery has ended, yet those 
with demoralizing mentalities still fight to keep slavery alive. Nothing would alter the 
hearts of those who believe people of color have no value except being the possessions of 
Caucasians. Even as freedom becomes the right for every man, still embedded in the 
limited mental capacity of the surrogates of hatred is the thought Africans are not equal to 
whites. However, this is a different time when the restriction of the plantation cannot 
hinder people from receiving proper training. Unfortunately, racism moves from the 
unforgiving fields of slavery and finds a new home in the hands of white supremacists 
and law enforcement, who only protect one side. 

As the church and colleges develop brilliant intelligent leaders, the country set the 
stage for a significant turning point since the Civil War. The descendants of enslaved 
people arm themselves with information to disallow the past ghost to navigate the future. 
They become lawyers, educators, and preachers eager to continue what their ancestors 
began. The A.M.E. Zion Church and other denominations take the challenge of not 
waiting for governmental assistance. Still, these groups collaborate their resources to help 
fund the education of black students. Churches open their facilities to become the first 
classrooms and meeting spaces where future leaders take past situations and develop 
strategies for combating the evils of the present day. 

One church is the Old Ship A.M.E. Zion Church in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Established in 1852, the church is the oldest black church in the area and has been the 
center of the community culture for years. When the community needed space to house 


mass meetings, the community leaders would call upon Old Ship to open their doors. At 
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one of these meetings, a significant decision to move the State Normal School (Alabama 
State University) from Marion to Montgomery is on the agenda. The school held its first 
commencement at the church. One of the church's pastors, Reverend W. J. Powell, served 
as the committee's chairperson to organize taxi services during what is known as the Bus 
Boycott. It was agreed to get the Negro taxi companies of the city (eighteen with about 
200 taxis) to transport the people for the same price they were currently paying on the 
bus.*° The church still stands as a pillar of hope for the community. Thousands annually 
visit the church as a historical landmark of the Civil Rights Movement. 

Another church playing an essential role in the development of the movement is 
the Mount Zion A.M.E. Zion Church. As the tensions rose surrounding the unjust and 
racially motivated arrest of Rosa Parks, the black pastors, and community leaders rallied 
together to give attention to the situation. 

On Thursday, December 1, 1955, Mrs. Rosa Parks, weary from her full day's 

work at a leading department store, boarded the Cleveland Avenue bus and took a 

vacant seat directly behind the section reserved for whites. When additional white 

passengers boarded the bus, which had become crowded, she refused to give her 
seat to a white man and stand up, which the driver had ordered, and was arrested. 

Mrs. Parks thus become the victim of both the forces of history and the forces of 

destiny.?’ 

The Reverend L. Roy Bennett, the pastor of Mount Zion and President of the 
Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance, led the charge and invited the aggregation to 
meet at his church. In the basement of Mount Zion, the group organized the Montgomery 


Improvement Association and elected the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. as the first 


leader. 
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A.M.E. Zion houses of worship become intelligence centers where people join to 
overcome the disturbing indignities of Black Americans. The church realizes its ability to 
assist the deliverance of its people by providing an atmosphere. It is not the typical 
atmosphere of the church of songs of praise and worship, but the atmosphere that 
promotes freedom. As people gather in the church, the atmosphere lifts their spirits and 
causes them to respond similarly to being in church worship. The difference was that the 
energy caused them to worship God and feel a sense of purpose to overcome hate. If the 
church did nothing else during this time, it would influence people to organize, move, 
and believe life could be better. 

Among those gatherings was the Reverend Stephen Gill Spotswood. Born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, on July 18, 1897, Spottswood became a tremendous leader in the 
fight for Civil Rights. He attended several colleges, earned degrees, and entered the 
ministry in 1919. To pastor was his call, and he traveled from the North to the South, 
eventually landing at the John Wesley Church in Washington, D.C. At the John Wesley 
Church, he elevates to the office of Bishop in the A.M.E. Zion Church. Bishop 
Spotswood is a champion for Civil Rights. Served in many capacities with the NAACP 
and became the president of the Washington Branch. 

In 1961, Bishop Spottswood was elected chairperson of the Board of Directors of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). He uses the 
position to fight for equality and for Black Americans to receive the same first-class 
treatment as their counterparts. Walls spoke of Spottswood, stating, “As chairman who 


became deeply involved, he suffers the scars of the turbulent sixties which practiced 
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nefarious brutality against freedom lovers, in defiance of justice.”?8 President John F. 
Kennedy called on Bishop Spottswood for counsel as the fight for civil rights grew in 
America. As Stephen G. Spottswood serves the church of his birth, he becomes a 
forerunner for others to follow. 

In 1964, Lyndon B. Johnson signed the Civil Rights Act into law, and members of 
the A.M.E. Zion Church were a part of the development of the process. The church 
continues to have prophetic voices rise from the cradle to become extraordinary 
defenders of the rights of all people. One of those voices is the Reverend Dr. T. Anthony 
Spearman. Dr. Spearman served tirelessly under the leadership of the Reverend Dr. 
William J. Barber as the Third Vice President of the North Carolina NAACP. In 2017, as 
Reverend Dr. Barber expanded his reach, Spearman was elected president of the 
organization. Bishop Spottswood's spirit has transcended upon Dr. Spearman as he 
thrusts forward the cause of justice and leads North Carolina in protest through Moral 
Monday demonstrations. The demonstration had Dr. Spearman not only arrested several 
times, but he sacrificed for the cause by camping outside a North Carolina prison until 
justice was served for an unjustly convicted inmate. When controversies in the 
organization caused him to end his tenure as the president, Spearman continued to fight 
for justice in the state of North Carolina and other parts of the nation. Like those who 
came before him, Reverend Spearman inspires the next generation of A.M.E. Zion 
leaders to surge onward with the sainted aggregation of spiritual witnesses applauding, 


who gave rise to the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
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From Harriett Tubman and Fredrick Douglass to Stephen G. Spottswood and T. 


Anthony Spearman, the A.M.E. Zion Church is on the frontline of Civil Rights for people 
of color. The organization enlists its institution's total strength to support those whose 
potential can orchestrate change and cause the evils of this world to shatter. The church 
holds within its ranks men and woman who have the intellectual ability to guard against 
any position taken to disenfranchise the African American community. As the church 
continues its course, more prophetic leaders will produce, and the A.M.E. Zion Church 


will have a sustainable future. 


Conclusion 

The A.M.E. Zion Church story is one of fortitude and strength. From the time the 
enslaved Africans were first evangelized by the Methodist Church to the present, the 
church has led in eliminating the inequalities steeply rooted in American culture. The 
church consists of people who desire to serve the present age and sacrifice their lives to 
actualize the development of African Americans and other communities. The church's 
humble beginning was a call for liberation to obtain religious freedom from the 
oppression of the Methodists, who refused to ordain and give the means of grace to 
African people. The same group who sought religious freedom and denounced slavery 
restricted the advancement of black people. The heart of men like James Varick would 
not allow the continuation of the harsh reality, and with the help of others, sought to find 
a solution that would enable those mistreated to have the same rights as the white 


minister of the Methodist Church. 
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With strong leadership and determination, the organization refused to accept the 
label of ignorance. The Africans, who the Methodist Church evangelized, wanted a 
chance to develop themselves and not depend on their White counterparts. As the A.M.E. 
Zion Church grew, so did the need to have a proper place to train and build ministers and 
leaders who would influence the world. The establishment of junior colleges, universities, 
and a seminary became the training ground for members and others who needed an 
opportunity for a superior education without racism and injustice. Today, these schools 
are ranked among the highest tiers of institutions of higher learning, and students from 
around the world are instructed in places built by the descendants of enslaved people. 

As the A.M.E. Zion Church members became educated, they also became 
empowered to confront the most controversial element of American history. The church 
produced some of the most prominent civil rights freedom fighters. The church also 
provided space for planning and implementing the moments that would define the 
movement. With preachers who not only preach on Sunday but gave themselves to lead 
in other arenas, the A.M.E. Zion Church's fight for freedom became the organization's 
focal point. Today, the A.M.E. Zion Church continues to be the Freedom Church. With 
its efforts in the United States and worldwide, it is leading the world in the cause for 
righteousness and justice as it promotes the gospel call for liberation. 

The correlation between the Methodist Church principles and educational 
practices, and the consistent implementation of a model where laity and leaders seek to 


eliminate the disparity of Sterling's depressed and declining community can be summed 
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up in the words of Steve Manskar in his article on Works of Mercy: Compassion and 
Justice as he gives this description of empathic ministry.” 

China Grove's affiliation with the A.M.E. Zion Church is deeply rooted in the 
denomination’s rich history. Through this project, the context will reflect on the church's 
history and remember the founders' efforts to combat suffering through spiritual guides 
and demonstration of compassion to cause change. The A.M.E. Zion Church left the 
pews and started institutions of learning, became involved in civil rights, and supported 
organizations that promoted equality. The church is connectional, meaning shared ideas 
encourage unity in the denomination. Though a separate entity, the local church extends 
the connection. China Grove has the opportunity and resources to help those impacted in 
the Sterling community over the years. With proper training and willingness to work, 
China Grove will not only reflect on the past but continue the legacy of the A.M.E. Zion 


Church, promoting healthy communities. 


2° Steve Manskar, “Works of Mercy: Compassion and Justice,” United Methodist Discipleship, 
https://www.umcdiscipleship.org/blog/works-of-mercy-compassion-justice. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In the historical foundations chapter, the A.M.E. Zion Church originates as a 
group of people fleeing religious oppression, seeking freedom to worship God humanly. 
White Methodists gladly evangelized and assisted the black community in their 
reformation but would not allow them the privilege to participate wholly as members of 
the congregation. Recognizing the dilemma, the organizer of the A.M.E. Zion Church 
withdrew from the Methodist Church, holding to the polity but relinquishing the methods 
that disregarded the gifts of people of color. The new organization supported the 
development of African American youth through colleges and schools. Whereas the 
Methodist Church would not ordain African Americans as clergy, the Freedom Church 
sought to give all clergy the privilege of their white counterparts, uplifting them to serve 
the present age. This institution became a world leader in the cause of religious freedom. 
The A.M.E. Zion Church also produced some of the United States' most noticeable and 
profound leaders. Harriet Tubman, Fredrick Douglass, and Sojourner Truth all have roots 
deeply planted within the ranks of the A.M.E. Zion Church, and the church continues to 
strive for the cause of liberation for people of color. With over 200 years of existence, the 
church has some new areas to explore. Still, it has historically proven to be a vessel of 


hope for the disenfranchised and uses its ability to liberate people. 
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For the purposes of this section of research, liberation and reconciliation will be our 
focus. This study points to the theological significance of developing a model program 
whereby a group of leaders and laity are informed about the compassion of Jesus for the 
disenfranchised and then equipped to develop a ministry of empathy for the proletarian 
community surrounding China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church. 

This section includes a reflection on the mission of the church and the realities of 
its people as the China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church develop programming that will 
liberate the suffering of the Sterling Community. This section also includes a focused 
look at the building and blending aspect of Black liberation theology. This writer asserts 
that as the China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church extends itself to build relationships, 
educates the community, and empowers the community by investing, it will do its part to 
end poverty in the Sterling community. The conclusion of this section emphasizes the 
responsibility of the modern-day church like China Grove to ensure those who suffer 


receive empathy. 


Mission of the Church and Realities of its People 
The church's mission begins with serving others, especially the less fortunate. 
Caring for the poor is not a choice; instead, God commands those with resources to take 
responsibility. Psalm 82:3 instructs the reader to "Defend the weak and the fatherless; 
uphold the cause of the poor and oppressed." Today's reality is poverty can strike a 
thriving community without warning and, unfortunately, tomorrow, spread throughout 
multiple communities where the representation of support is not available. What is 


happening in America creates an issue that is not just communal. Still, as innocent people 
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desperately seek help, the lack of available resources causes our communities to face a 
crisis of epidemic proportions. 

When considering the issue as it relates to the Christian community, some 
churches want nothing more than to avoid the problems of their communities. They 
associate poverty as a governmental issue or solely the fault of those affected. Some 
approach poverty by classifying it through race relations. Religious leaders take the 
stance of leaving the work of empathy to those who share skin color with the suffering 
rather than seeing it as a broad community issue. Even some black pastors do not allow 
the fact they are African American preachers who pastor an African American 
congregation in a predominately African American community to drive them to take hold 
to address this subject matter. These pastors fail to realize that they are Christians called 
to care for God's people regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Sadly, the concentrated representation of the suffering is in the black community. 
Throughout Christianity, the church is doing an inadequate job of responding to the issue 
of poverty in the world and country. Poverty, along with unimproved race relations and 
comfortable churches in America, adds to the incompetence in meeting the community's 
needs and causes the body of Christ to miss the mandate to serve the present age. There 
needs to be more effort to regenerate economic stability in the black community. 
Regardless of racial personality, the church should see the need to assist those who find it 
difficult to help themselves. As societies change with the migration of people in and out 
of the communities’ surrounding churches, the dynamics of the communities may need 
adjusting. The black church should especially lead the charge in supporting those who 


populate its congregation and live in its community. The church feels the effect of people 
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having sustainable lives when the neighborhood improves. Even if the change does not 
directly affect the church through membership growth, fulfilling God's mandate increases 
the spiritual wellness of the church and community. 

In earlier days, race relations were easy to identify. Most people had a clear 
understanding of where they stood in society. Most importantly, everyone had a good 
idea of where their presence would be accepted. The race lines in American history are 
identifiable, with a few moments of exception. African Americans knew to stay on their 
side of town, worshipping in their congregations, and only travel to the white parts of 
town for work or to make purchases of items unavailable in their community. Though 
difficult, life was simple, and if the understanding was clear, there was no room for 
confusion. The same went for the white community. There was to be no mixing with 
people of color, and the implications of such actions would cause a white person to 
become an "outcast" in the community if the news of interracial relationships came to 
light; the punishment was severe and even led to death. White people, just like black 
people, were to understand the codes of life and, if not, were subject to the same 
treatment as black people. These race codes allowed the white communities to 
circumvent the lived poverty of the black community. Many white people thrived and 
became successful by keeping black people in their community and managing poverty as 
an isolated issue. Not that the white community did not have a case of its own with 
deprivation, but the apportionment in the black community far exceeded that of the white 
community. 

Today, those lines have become blurred. Whereas people clearly understood their 


place in the past, race relations are more intermingled today. There is growth in churches 
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with mixed congregations, mostly with black people attending churches with white 


pastors. Interracial relationships are increasing, and blended families are without 
association with one race. A rise in people of color climbing corporate ladders has caused 
more diversities in companies once controlled by white men. The political arena is a 
melting pot having diversified elected officials in states where only white people held 
offices. The election of the forty-fourth President of the United States of America, Barack 
Hussein Obama, destroyed the barrier that kept people of color out of the highest office in 
the land. However, with all this expansion, poverty still clutches America's communities, 


and the black communities still suffer the most. 


Black Liberation Theology 

The events and climate of America's social order are where a resurgence of the 
Black Liberation Theology born from Dr. James H. Cones provides theological 
comprehension in the development of empathy for the disenfranchised. In his book My 
Soul Looks Back, Cone describes how his theological and political perspectives came 
from his church, parents, and Bearden, the town where he grew up. These three events 
shaped the ideas that would become the launching board of his work. Though Cones 
states he never desired to return to Bearden, it is believed his experience growing up there 
and attending college produced his ability to write with passion and drive. Cones states, 
the importance of Bearden is the way it enters my thinking, controlling my theoretical 
analysis, almost forcing me to answer questions about faith and life as found in the 


experiences of my early years.! 


' James H. Cone, My Soul Looks Back (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1986), 17. 
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His early faith developed through the Macedonia African Methodist Episcopal 


Church, where people of color and the Cone family shared in worship.” The community 
of Bearden treated blacks as second-class citizens and referred to them as "boy and girl" 
as whites were granted the titles of Mr. and Mrs. Still, however, this was not how the 
worshippers of the church the Cone family attended treated one another. Through prayer, 
song, and sermon, God made frequent visits to the black community in Bearden and 
reassured the people of God's concern for their well-being and the divine will to bring 
them safely home.? Everyone's reception in the church was respectful, and though the 
outside world was harsh, the church became a place of self-respect and self-importance. 
Young Cone would become a member of this church at the early age of ten, and at the 
tender age of sixteen, Cone entered the ministry. “The Black Church taught me how to 
deal with the contradictions of life and provided a way to create meaning in a society, not 
of my own making.”* The church is where Cone learned about God's grace, which for a 
lay audience, would be more about learning how to survive in a racially divided world. 

Cone did not always agree with the polity and policies of the A.M.E. Church, 
especially as his theological ideologies developed. He wrote, “Since I knew firsthand the 
internal workings of the A.M.E. denomination, I could be specific regarding the 


contradictions between the present A.M.E. Church and the biblical church.”> The ideas of 


> T will refer to the African Methodist Episcopal Church as the A.M.E. Church throughout this 
chapter. 


3 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 1. 
4 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 2. 
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Black Power were not conceivable in Macedonia. Whereas the people had self-pride, 
Cone wrote, “the church where I grew up could not speak to Black Power. It was too 
outrageous, but that is what attracted me to it.” Cone felt the church should be concerned 
with a person's spiritual life and the community's social needs. The teachings in the Bible 
needed to be alive in the everyday experiences of life. It was not only in the church where 
people need respect and empathy from their neighbor, but these experiences should occur 
in the community, shopping centers, and any place human beings, black or white, interact 
with one another. If a black person could find self-aggrandization in the church, the 
confirmation of the same should exhibit in life. 

The shaping of Cone's life was not complete through his experiences at the 
Macedonia A.M.E. Church, but the critical component of faith came through his weekly 
interaction with his community. I believe his experiences in church deepened Cone's 
drive to write about the God who understood the oppressed and that those who were 
disenfranchised were unique to God. 

The Cone family was a traditional family of the time, having the mother and 
father living in the home. The Cones, raising three sons, did not have wealth in terms of 
material possessions; instead, their wealth increased their family's self-respect. Dr. Cone's 
father was passionate about his family. “The person most responsible for my deep 
resentment against oppression was my father.”’ He never allowed his wife to work in a 
situation that would demean her as a person. He would not let anyone speak to her in a 


way unsuitable for a person who had status. Dr. Cone seeing his father treat his mother 


6 James H. Cone, Said I Wasn’t Gonna Tell Nobody (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2018), 20. 
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this way produced a sense of value in him to give attention with a sense of responsibility 
to those who deserve such care. He understood that your skin color did not make you less 
of a person. His father was bold and insisted on being treated with respect. Cone spoke of 
his father in this regard: 

My father, Charlie Cone, had that kind of courage. Despite the threats of 

lynching, he stood up to the white school board in Bearden and declared the 

obvious: that white and Negro schools were not equal. He then filed a 

lawsuit against the school board and refused to back down, even as other 

Negro men withdrew their names. If I had the courage to continue my attack 

against racism in white theology, it had come from my father.® 
These moments shaped Cone's ideas of black liberation as his father overcame the 
unstated rules of classism in his community. Just as Charlie Cone fought the injustices in 
Bearden, his son, James, would take his fight to the world. 

Cone's mother gave him a different inspiration; as he describes, “my mother, 
Lucy, had the gift of speech, and she often helped Charlie find the words he needed to 
speak effectively.”? Her influence not only helped his father, but Dr. Cone insists Lucy 
gave him language.!? What Cone wrote was no ordinary composition, but his words 
would challenge the theological constraints that shaped the modern-day systems. Most of 
what Cone learned of systematic theology came from the leading voice of the subject, but 
through his family's experiences, he would need his voice. A voice that was sharp and 


clear to articulate the societal inequalities in his community of Bearden and reach the 


lengths of the country. 


8 Cone, Said I Wasn’t Gonna Tell Nobody, 57. 
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Cone's parents may not have reached the recognition they deserve for cultivating 
one who would change how the world views the disenfranchised, but their contribution 
lives through the words and teaching Dr. Cone wrote in several books. His childhood was 
rich, and it seems there was no wasted moment in his life. His mother and father 
contributed valuable lessons that helped the whole community realize the need to support 
the oppressed. In his own words, “If Charlie Cone could do it with only a sixth-grade 
education and Lucy could say it with only a ninth, so could I, because I came from 
them.”!! 

The world around Dr. Cone's early life ignited the fire within him to combat the 
critical issue of oppression. Cone's time in Little Rock was when he began to read about 
Martin Luther King, Jr. It was here where he also saw firsthand the crisis at Central High 
School. As he witnessed the teachings of King and the reality of segregation, something 
began to burn within him. Cone knew his thoughts would help inspire others to seek the 
needed changes in America. His voice would find a space to speak to the problems his 


community saw, and he would use his voice to teach liberation to those who share his 


experiences. 


Black Liberation Theology/God of the Oppressed 

One of the books of Cone that speaks directly to the issue of oppression is God of 
the Oppressed. Initially published in 1975, this book does not hold back African 
Americans' difficulties as they try to navigate the reality lived since the first enslaved 


person made it to America's shores. This book can assist America in overcoming the 


'l Cone, Said I Wasn’t Gonna Tell Nobody, 58. 
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issue of race and give preachers some insight into how they can better serve a diverse 
community of Christians. In this book, Cone discusses problems and offers solutions that 
will help overturn the idea that being black does not have a negative meaning. Still, it 
positions a person in a unique situation with God. He points out to his readers that if God 
is for anyone, it is those who have been dehumanized and oppressed for being what God 
created them to be. The book is full of information that would catapult this country 
beyond racial divides, but the three points that Dr. Cone addresses build his theological 


perspective's premise. 


Jesus is Black 

At first glance, one may think this section of Dr. Cone's writings centers around 
the physical presence of the appearance of Jesus alone. Most prescribe to the idea that 
Jesus is a "blue-eyed," "blonde hair" white man with Italian features, given the portraits 
of him on display. However, due to the region of his birth, it could be argued that his skin 
was not fair, and his hair fits the biblical description of him. His head and hair were white 
like wool, as white as snow, and His eyes like a flame of fire (Rv. 1:14). Dr. Cone's 
understanding of Jesus as black was not physical but one steeped in the biblical concept 
that God sought to liberate the oppressed from injustice. In Cone's mind, what he saw as 
a child in Bearden and what he witnessed in Little Rock helped develop the idea of a 
black Jesus. If Jesus is indeed the liberator who came to free his people, then in Cone's 
understanding, black people in America are the oppressed. 

The question inevitably arises, what is the relation of the black experience as a 

source of Black Theology to the Bible, which is traditionally identified as the 


source of Christian theology? The connection is this. When black people sing, 
preach, and tell stories about their struggle, one fact is clear: they are not dealing 
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simply with themselves. They are talking about another reality, "so high you can't 
get over him, so low you can't get under him, so wide you can't get around him." 
It is this affirmation of transcendence that prevents Black Theology from being 
reduced merely to the cultural history of black people. For black people, the 
transcendent reality is none other than Jesus Christ, of whom Scripture speaks. !” 
As Jesus walked the earth, his mission was to bring change and equality to every 
person who was oppressed. He could not see a person in a situation and not be moved 
with compassion. His willingness to connect with oppressed people connects him to the 
black community. This reality is the starting point for America and the church to begin 
healing. Jesus' likeness closely relates him to black people, and white Americans who 
ascribe to Christianity must realize they have been following a black man long before 
President Obama. Dr. Cones writes “...much of the present negative reaction of white 
theologians to the Black Christ is due almost exclusively to their whiteness, a cultural 
fact that determines their theological inquiry, thereby making it almost impossible for 
them to relate positively to anything black.”!? Suppose white Americans, in and out of the 
church, could accept the blackness of the Christ they love and serve, who they confess as 
their Savior. In that case, they could view the African American community not as an 
enemy or with indifference, but as a group that God sees as his own. 
This identity of Jesus as Black is not to disallow any other race to connect with 
the Savior. It is to refocus the attention of those who feel justified in mistreating someone 


because of skin color to see if Christ aligns with any group; it is that group that suffers. 


Cone believes that Black Americans who suffer desire to be free from their suffering. An 


2 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 28-29. 
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even more radical understanding of the relationship of the gospel to Black Power is found 
in the concept of freedom. '* Jesus suffers and is convicted of crimes he did not commit. 
His conviction comes with fallible charges and inadequate litigation. The harsh penalty of 
the cross places him in a situation that oppressed persons know all too well. He was 
liberated only after he had been in the grave for three days. His liberation did not come 
because his accusers relented their allegations but because his assignment was complete. 


Oppressed persons identify with Jesus’ story and see themselves in him. 


Black Suffering 

Dr. Cone spends much time dealing with the situation of Black suffering. Cone's 
life was filled with black people not receiving equal treatment as their white counterparts. 
His drive to develop discipline comes from his experiences living in a world that does not 
always welcome him. Even if the suffering he witnesses does not directly correlate to 
him, what he sees causes pain deep within. 


One of the simplest and most common responses to this problem was the 
suggestion that suffering was distributed in exact proportion to the sins 
committed. This formula was applied both to the community in general and to the 
individual in particular. Suffering, therefore, was understood as the just 
punishment of God inflicted on those who had disobeyed God's will. This view is 
directly related to the covenant experience at Sinai wherein Israel agreed to obey 
Yahweh's Law and to live according to holy ways. To be sure, there were many 
instances of Israel's disobedience, and Yahweh did not always administer the 
punishment merited by the people. But that was due to God's grace and mercy 
which tempered justice but did not negate it. Furthermore, the establishment of 
divine justice in Israel meant that those who keep the covenant will be rewarded, 
and those who disobey will be punished by God according to the extent of their 
disobedience. !° 


'4 James H. Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 50th Anniversary Edition (Maryknoll, NY: 
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When black people in America see their condition worsen and have to act 
according to righteousness, their suffering seems a bit harsher than in other communities. 
What adds to their plight is to have injustice rendered to them at the hand of those who 
claim to be a nation under God. In earlier chapters, groups of white ministers sought to 
evangelize the slaves as they came to America to give them an understanding of Divine 
love. What could not be negated was after the church services concluded, the slave had to 
return to their quarters, and the preacher went back to their homes with all the comforts 
of life. 

When African Americans join predominately white congregations and are under 
the leadership of white pastors, the sensitivity of black suffering is not a priority. Black 
suffering is not a priority because white Americans do not feel the effects of the 
suffering. Dr. Cone writes “... it is unfortunate that most of the exponents of the Western 
theological tradition have not paid sufficient attention to the biblical view.”!® Dr. Cone 
states this is the definition of the problem with suffering. The church is still the most 
divided place on any given Sunday, and what adds insult to this divide is when both 
Blacks and Whites are sitting in the same congregations but live two different 
experiences because of race. 

Having friends who attend predominately white churches and the conversation 
some of them share gives a sense of discomfort. Some African Americans have been 
indoctrinated into the theology of multicultural congregations to the point that their 
dialogue is never inclusive of the black experience. They have totally separated 


themselves from the suffering of those who fought to have the freedom of worship 


‘6 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 163. 
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wherever they choose. There is a total disconnect between what it means to live and 
worship and the suffering of being Black in America. 

To combat this, white America must acknowledge the presence of black suffering. 
Western theology has been influenced too much by philosophy and too little by the Bible 
in its analysis of the problem of suffering, it has often contributed to the religious 
justification of unjust structures that oppress the poor.'’ With this acknowledgment, there 
will be more focus on the need to relieve the suffering of the black community. Suffering 
in any shape is problematic within itself, but to suffer for a reason beyond your control 
and not have many who empathize with you causing your suffering to linger and become 


needless pains to bear. 


Liberation and Reconciliation 
Dr. Cone’s Black Liberation Theology concentrates on the need for liberation and 
reconciliation. Unlike some black leaders who believed liberation was a total separation 
from the White race, Dr. Cone thought liberation was freedom from oppression. 
Black Theology, while recognizing the seriousness of the problem, cannot accept 
either logical alternative for solving it. It is a violation of black faith to weaken 
either divine love or divine power. In this respect Black Theology finds itself in 
company with all of the classic theologies of the Christian tradition. However, the 
problem is resolved differently in Black Theology, which takes liberation of the 
oppressed as its starting point.!® 


All is lost when it concerns race relations in America; all can live and strive for 


the pursuit of happiness. Dr. Cone raises a critical issue regarding the point of 


'7 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 164. 
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reconciliation. The oppression of Blacks in America simply cannot be "swept under the 
rug." 

In response to the complaints made about the evil of racism, many White 
Americans wish that Black folk would get over it or make the claim that the issues do not 
belong to them because they were not involved. The problem with this line of thought 
comes when these individuals’ mentality, actions, and treatment identify with those 
supporting oppression in the black community. When employers promote a white person 
over a black person, and the promotion is not based on merit but on the relationship, they 
support oppression. They support oppression when an officer pulls his weapon on a black 
man and does not pull that same weapon on a white man. When a predominately white 
church in Charlotte tells black congregates, they should not signup to volunteer as 
greeters to give a better perspective, they support oppression. 

When black people emphasize their right to defend themselves against those who 
seek to destroy the black community, it never fails that so-called white Christians then 
ask, "What about the biblical doctrine of reconciliation?! White Americans must realize 
that reconciliation as a biblical doctrine cannot be realized until the biblical principle of 
freedom from oppression is actualized. 

The God of the oppressed deals with integral ingredients of Black Liberation 
Theology and enlightens Dr. James Cone's desire to see the elimination of oppression. 
Whereas the book is not Dr. Cone's first offering, the composition highlights his world. 
The book highlights the importance of Jesus and his identity as it relates to the 


disenfranchised. Cone dispels a fictitious persona of Jesus and places him into the ghettos 
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of America. Jesus is not present to comfort the privileged but to mélange with the 
condition of the vulnerable. To accomplish this, Cone assigns Jesus to be Black. Jesus 
never witnesses a situation and is not moved with compassion. His demise culminates in 
what happens in cities across the nation where the innocent suffers the most. 

Cone's insight into suffering comes from his humble beginning and his movement 
in different communities. In Cone's perspective, suffering in America does not coincide 
with biblical implications because those who frequently suffer are underserving of the 
condition. What heightens the situation is when those who can disengage are unwilling to 
respond to the needs. Cone suggests black suffering is unique because the causes are not 
the effects of the individual or community. The cause of suffering is the efforts to limit 
the value of one group of people's worth by another, forcing the effects of oppression 
without cause. 

The answers to oppression through Black Liberation Theology are liberation and 
reconciliation. There can be no racial healing without dialogue, without ending the white 
silence on racism.*° Cone believes that White America must acknowledge the mistakes of 
their past and render compensation for the suffering caused by their actions. The ability 
to overcome the past comes with strife, but with the right intentions, both races can move 
beyond the trivial actions of the misinformed and misguided past. The work of liberation 
is the responsibility of both parties, but the work must be led by those who have suffered. 
This idea is what Cone believed; black people had to lead the conversation. 


Reconciliation will recreate the fabric of America and launch an opportunity for 


20 James H. Cone, Risk of Faith: The Emergence of a Black Theology of Liberation (Boston MA: 
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America's resources to support those less fortunate and turn the conditions lived through 


oppression. 


Black Liberation Theology/Black Power 

If there has ever been a term that deters people from excepting the teaching of 
James Cone's Black Liberation Theology, it is the term Black Power. In American 
society, there seems to be no more significant threat than a black person with power. The 
reality of this was heightened with the election of the forty-fourth President. As Dr. Cone 
describes it, Black Power means black people taking the dominant role in determining the 
black-white relationship in American society.*! Cone believes the discussion must 
originate from the side of the oppressed to ensure the conversation focuses on liberation 
and not neglect. 

The opponents to Black Power try to demonize it by characterization with the 
Antichrist. These antagonists view the idea as a display of rage that destroys the 
constructs that make America great, but Dr. Cone suggests that Black power is closely 
related to Christian love. 

I know that some religionists would consider Black Power as the work of the 

Antichrist. Others would suggest that such a concept should be tolerated as an 

expression of Christian love to misguide black brothers. It is my thesis, however, 

that Black Power, even in its most radical expression, is not the antithesis of 


Christianity, nor is it a heretical idea to be tolerated with painful forbearance. It is, 
rather, Christ's central message to twentieth-century America.” 


1 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 1. 
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Dr. Cone attempts to identify Black Power with the spirit of Christ and to show it 


brings no harm to anyone. The idea is to highlight Jesus and his ability to navigate 
through systems to spread the gospel. Even at its most vulnerable moment, Black Power 
is not the work of demonic forces but rather emulates the character of Jesus, even the 
Jesus who turned over the Temple tables. To Dr. Cone's point, those who only see Black 
Power as violating and destructive fail to recognize Christ as the center. When they do 
not acknowledge the passion that is diving into the concept, they are left to feel 
intimidated and confused. Black Power is not to hinder the progress of America, but it is 
a movement to align the nation with Christian principles. 

Black Power’s components are closely woven from historical voices of freedom. 
It means the complete emancipation of black people from white oppression by whatever 
means black people deem necessary.” This definition comes from Dr. Cone’s 
introspection, even as he admits there is the complexity of having one explanation for this 
immense concept. Because of the reach of Black Power, expanding from ghetto streets to 
the boardroom of cooperate America, to define it in such a way could very well 
misrepresent what makes it authoritative. Those whose ancestors were cargo in the 
bottom of a ship and brought to a land to build for others to enjoy now demand to 
negotiate the terms of liberation, eliminating the idiosyncrasies of a racist system. The 
ideas of Black Power give voice to those who suffered, and for fairness to navigate the 


conversation, the primary and loudest voice must be the one whose life is altered. 


3 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 6. 
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Malcolm and Martin 


As much as James Cone believes in the concept of Black Power, an imperative 
component of his Theology, its origins do not come from him. The term "Black Power" 
was first used in the Civil Rights Movement in the spring of 1966 by Stokely Carmichael 
to designate the only appropriate response to white racism.*+ The black leadership during 
the Civil Rights Movement was not always in agreement on how to drive forward. They 
all wanted to see the suffering in their community end, but the method of ending it 
differed. Martin Luther King's leadership ethics called for a nonviolent process that 
involved meetings, marches, and demonstrations. King sought to create unity with the 
white community, working out their differences. Other leaders, like Malcolm X, believed 
the acceptable way to handle the issue was by any means necessary. Through this, 
Malcolm taught the only way to meet violence was with violence. He was also not 
accepting of allowing white people to engage in the efforts of emancipation. Even as 
Martin and Malcolm were cordial towards one another, their difference of opinion 
disallowed them to work together. 

The two leaders did, however, have one promising collective contribution; they 
both influenced the cognitive behaviors of James Cone. His introduction to Martin Luther 
King, Jr. came at the beginning of what would become the Civil Rights Movement. 

Leaving Bearden and going eighty miles to the "big city" of Little Rock was like 

going to another country. The problem of the relation between faith and justice 

could be viewed from a larger perspective. I began to read and hear about Martin 


Luther King Jr., and the Montgomery bus boycott, and I experienced firsthand the 
1957 integration crisis at Central High School.”° 


4 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 5. 
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Growing up in a Christian home developed Cone's faith, and to see one who not 
only preached sermons in the pulpit but entered the struggle for freedom inspired James 
to lean on his faith as he developed his ideas. 

The teachings of Malcolm X inspired Cone to react to the system of America a bit 
differently than King. Malcolm's approach is more aggressive, with a tinge of hatred for 
the white race. Whereas Cone worked closely with his white counterparts, he still 
believed they were indebted to black people for the years of mistreatment from slavery 
through the Civil Rights. Cone's fury was identical to Malcolm's, and he used his writing 
ability to join the fight. 

Since whites do not know the extent of black suffering, they can only speak from 

their own perspective, which they call "reason". This probably accounts for white 

appeals to nonviolence and Christian love. White people should not even expect 
blacks to love them, and to ask for it merely adds insult to injury.° 

Cone's passion for liberation grows from a place that identifies with his Christian 


upbringing but also with the anger cultivated from witnessing black suffering. Malcolm 


and Martin's differences were commonplace in James Cone's intellect. 


Black Power Perspective 

Black Power, again, is simply allowing Black people to be the principal architect 
of the conversation of liberation. The fact that most white leaders are not conscious of the 
plight of black suffering makes it challenging to design a suitable solution. Cone 
addresses the matter by saying: 


When a white man asks, "Is Black Power the answer?’ or says, "It takes time," 
"Wait, let's talk it over and solve this problem together," "I feel the same way you 
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do, but...," I must conclude that he is talking from a different perspective. There is 


no way in the world I can get him to see that he is the problem, not me. He has 

shaped my response.’ 

The shaping Dr. Cone speaks of comes from different programs and gestures the 
white community and the government believes will overcome black suffering. Although 
some of the assistance has aided the black community with temporary relief, it has not 
solved the problem. Government assistance such as food stamps and welfare has 
deepened the community's reliance on handouts and not on paradigm shifts forward. 
Actual change comes with an education that teaches how to become independent. 
Teaching a suffering community how to develop their systems, develop their own 
product, and manage what they have to implement in an economy will do more than give 
something determined from outside the community. 

But not only teaching but there must be financial investments into the suffering 
community. These investments are not handouts but restitutions for the suffering caused 
throughout history. When Africans were instituted into forced labor, their lives were 
changed forever. Even after the Emancipation of slaves came, the mentality of slavery 
remained in the community. Some Black people's perspectives never changed, and it is 
the result of 400 years of being mistreated. If America wants to render justice, then an 
economic impact is the proper means to cause monetary growth for Black people. 

Black Power, though not an idea from Dr. Cone, gives Black Liberation Theology 
a vehicle to move forward. It is the force behind the knowledge that black people deserve 
to be treated fairly and respectfully. Black Power also builds self-worth in the black 


community and causes individuals to realize their value. The idea is not to engage white 
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people with unnecessary acts of violence but rather to have white people acknowledge 
they are not the solution. Black Power creates a culture where Black lives matter and 


have self-value. 


Conclusion 

The blurred lines of race in America continue to perpetuate a system where 
African Americans are still positioned as second-class citizens. Whereas some progress 
has been made when it comes to acceptance in some areas, it seems that being black in 
America is still difficult. It is time for the church to do a better job at realizing the 
problems that have kept Whites and Blacks divided, and if the opportunity presents itself, 
show sensitivity to the suffering black people have gone through. The ministry of Jesus 
was to meet the needs of oppressed people, and for this work to continue, the church must 
recognize who the oppressed are. Jesus himself would identify with the black community, 
doing whatever it took to liberate those who needed him the most. The conversation 
about reconciliation is much needed, but first, there must be some liberation from the 
current systems that keep people oppressed. America can move forward with racial 
relations, but there must be some severe clearing up of the blurred lines in our society. 

It becomes the responsibility of the modern-day church like China Grove to 
ensure those who suffer receive empathy. This empathy is not in the form of unmerited 
benefits, but it is a fair opportunity to build personal sustainability. The church may not 
prescribe to all the tenants of Black Liberation Theology, but the elements that speak 


directly to suffering must become part of the ministry's operations. 
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Black Liberation may not be the primary theological thrust of the A.M.E. Zion 


Church, but the church's label is “The Freedom Church.” This name implies it seeks to 
guide those in bondage, regardless of affiliation, to a space of total liberation. China 
Grove’s influence in the community must center on the independence of those who are 
bound to oppression. As the theological perspective informs, God’s intention is for 
oppression to be eliminated and for those who are righteous to institute efforts to end 
suffering. As Dr. James Cone states, God is on the side of the oppressed.” This theology 


must become an undertone for the interaction of China Grove with the community. 


8 Cone, God of the Oppressed, 34. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


The theological foundations chapter researches the development of Black 
Liberation Theology. In this chapter, the thoughts of Dr. James H. Cone are outlined to 
show the need to align the liberation of the Israelites with the plight of black people 
living in America. Cone discusses how God is always on the side of the oppressed and 
seeks to liberate them from the unjust behaviors of a dominant class. Cone also shows 
how the characteristic of Jesus associates him with the traits of black people, and if not 
by nature, the fact that he chose to be with the poor made him a black man. Cone taught 
that black people should lean on the power within to support themselves and not allow 
the harsh treatment in America to defeat them or control them from reaching their 
potential. God has compassion and mercy on those pushed back, and it becomes vital for 
those people to trust the divine. Black Power is not just a slogan; it is a way of life to 
overcome the oppression in America and bring about the needed changes for black 
people. 

Introduction 

In his book, Christianity and the Social Crisis of the Twenty-First Century, Walter 
Rauschenbusch details how at the turn of the eighteenth century, prosperity and poverty 
grew simultaneously with the coming of the machine age. When the powered machine 


arrived, machines were too expensive to be set up in the old home workshops, where 
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shop owners employed skilled-laborers, and they became almost like a family. This 
change caused the shop owners to forego their business, and where they were once the 
employer, they now became factory employees. What Rauschenbusch says, which is even 
more disheartening, is that the wealthy became so engrossed in obtaining more wealth 
that there was a total disregard for the disenfranchised. This machine age created a new 
way of life where the prosperous lived enriched lives, and the poor were piled together in 
crowded tenements at night and in unsanitary factories during the day. Gone was the day 
when the owner shared their life with his worker, but now poverty leaped forward 
simultaneously with wealth. The poor became even more forgotten. 

In Matthew 2:11, Jesus tells his disciples, "The poor you will have with you 
always." This statement is meant to give the disciples instructions to focus their time 
learning from Jesus; however, it is still crucial for us to remember that woven into the 
construct of our society are those who are constantly in need. We cannot live as if those 
less fortunate deserve to be left out. Regardless of how they ended up in their condition, 
they are still God's children, and we must give them care. We cannot live in a glass 
house, being able to see the poor but not able to be moved with compassion to change 
their situation. If we are true believers, or better yet humans, when we see someone at 
their lowest, something within us should turn our hearts toward them. The poor are 
essential to God, and those who follow God's instructions must see their part in assisting 
the broken in their community through a divine lens. 

In scripture, Jesus says to his followers, "To whom much is given, much is 
required" (Lk.12:48 NRSV). Some may think, what can I do or what is required of me? 


Often people believe the work to support the poor is beyond their scope of ability or just 
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avert the inquiry. This statement by Jesus should render an opportunity not to question a 
person's ability but rather to question oneself. What have you been given to you? Jesus 
shows that once a person is exposed to a need, there is a requirement to provide support 
to others. If what a person exceeds their needs, conditions automatically allow supporting 
those with less. 

The church has been the cornerstone of social concern for centuries. From the 
time of the prophets, the ministry of Jesus, and the apostles, the church's mandate has 
been to care for those unable to support themselves. As the church is still one of the most 
significant institutions established, it has not escaped the ever-changing climate that has 
forced many to negate the call to serve. As churches have sought to modernize through 
technology, modes of operations, and methods of worship, it has become increasingly 
less engaged with the societal ills that cripple communities and cause people's lives to be 
depleted. The call to service for the church is a mandate and not a choice. 

Exploring ideas and concepts not woven into the church's traditions is necessary 
to understand this call further. One such discipline is the Conflict Theory. This theory 
details the systems that control the functionality of a society and how those functions 
determine the groups of people within a system. The primary source of the idea deals 
with social economics. Regardless of the resources, every system has an economical 
device, and those who control these devices usually manage the flow of the resources. 
When one group finds means to take advantage of another, the potential for conflict rises, 
and thus the groups develop a disdain for one another. Sometimes, the majority group 


recognizes the benefits of disallowing the lesser group to develop. 


oD 


This practice is leveraged through education, revenue scarcity, and living 
conditions. Without recognition, the poor group becomes acquainted with conditions as a 
way of life. Sadly, sometimes the disenfranchised people's acceptance of the situation 
does not need the assistance of those with the power. The conditions become so 
embedded in the cognitive behaviors of the poor that they refuse to allow themselves to 
see beyond where they have existed. Even this, in some communal situations, is the 
conflict that keeps progress from becoming a reality. The conflict in a society comes 
from both external and internal factors. Only when the groups can find common ground 
and eliminate practices of exploitation of a group of people happens will any society 
experience infrequent conflicts. 

In this chapter, we will identify the conflict theory, how its ideas align with the 
oppressed condition in society, and how it can help create a ministry to empathize with 
those suffering in the community. These demarking factors will assist in cultivating a 
systematic process of identifying a circumstance, discovering the proper resources, and 


implementing a plan of action to move with compassion. 


The Conflict Theory 
As in the previous chapters, the conflict theory identifies the ideological 
constraints the dominating class places on the less fortunate. Developed by Karl Marx, 
the conflict theory shows how the bourgeoisie (upper class) holds control over production 
and the proletariat (lower class), where the producers work and make the upper class 
prosperous. 


Marx saw additional reason for the incompatibility between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat in goals and interests. In their ruthless pursuit of profit, capitalists 
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dehumanize their workers. They do not hesitate to tear them away from their 

families and their churches, to turn them into machines doing boring and 

repetitive work without knowing its purpose. Thus, the ultimate goal of the 
proletariat is (should be) the destruction of the capitalist system, just as the goal of 
the capitalist is the preservation of the system. ! 

The conflict ensues as the lower class recognizes the upper class depends on them 
equivalently, but there is an inequality in the distribution of wealth. The poor produce 
more for the rich, and those who have refused to increase those with less. This train of 
thought creates conflict within a society of people. 

The conflicts in the current society have an expansive reach beyond ethnicities 
and include gender, sexual orientation, and generational differences. As this research 
focuses on race and class, it is important to include how other areas with conflict 
influence how the wealthy interacts with the disenfranchised. Each one of the groups 
listed has a level of conflict that closely relates to the problems between the rich and poor 
and black and white. Regardless of the situation, when there is a conflict, one group will 


always seek to exploit the other, and injustice will continue to build a social divide within 


a community. 


Karl Marx 

Heinrich, a lawyer, and Henrietta Marx never knew when they gave birth to their 
first son on May 5, 1818, that he would become one the world's most noted thinkers. 
Born in Trier, Germany, Marx's childhood faced challenges and changes shaping his 
intellectual approach to ideas. The increased power of the police and the introduction of 


rigid supervision over all departments of public and private life provoked a literature of 
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protest which was rigorously suppressed by the government censors.” Government and 
policy changes were shaping the world around him, and as his family attempted to adjust 
to the fluctuating political climate, Marx's understanding of systems was birthing. Not 
only were political systems involved, but the religious sector felt the rise and fall of who 
was in power. 

The Jews had every reason to feel grateful to Napoleon. Wherever he appeared he 
set himself to destroy the traditional edifice of social rank and privilege, of racial, 
political, and religious barriers, putting in its place his newly promulgated legal code, 
which claimed as the source of its authority the principles of reason and human equality. 
This act, by opening to the Jews the doors of trades and professions which had hitherto 
remained rigidly barred to them, had the effects of releasing a mass of imprisoned energy 
and ambition, and led to the enthusiastic, in some cases over enthusiastic, acceptance of 
general European culture by a hitherto segregated community, which from that day 
became a new and important factor in the evolution of European society.* Napoleon's 
movement lasted long as new leadership repelled most of what he had in place and 
returned to the previous system Marx's family once again faced challenges and learned to 
deal with new ways of life. 

His father was a humble man raised in the Jewish tradition. Still, before Karl was 
born, he was baptized into the Christian faith, raising his family in a quiet, politically 


polite community. The elder Marx had one occasion when he forwent his usually calm 
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demeanor and spoke up against the ruling king. This behavior drew the attention of the 
police, and to evade any punishment, Heinrich denounced his action and persuaded the 
community that he meant no harm. It is noted that Karl’s father's cowardly and 
submissive attitude, made a definite impression on his son, then sixteen years old, and 
left behind it a smoldering sense of resentment which later events fanned into a flame.* 

His father first recognized the brilliance of his son. His father had early become 
aware that while his other children were in no way remarkable, in Karl, he had an unusual 
and difficult son; with a sharp and lucid intelligence, he combined a stubborn and 
domineering temper, a truculent love of independence, exceptional emotional restraint, 
and overall, a colossal ungovernable intellectual appetite.> As with most father and son 
relationships, where noticeable differences are recognizable, his father wanted his son to 
follow his demeanor, not pursue too much attention, and live a humble life. This was not 
the case for the young Marx as he leans on his intellect to challenge the world's systems 
and seek to understand how individuals form ideas. Marx was an exceptional student 
whose thought process often lingered longer than most. Still, his intelligence on matters 
of society influenced others to become enlightened on issues of social order. 

Karl was the oldest son born into the family. Contrary to his thinking about 
society and how relationships in a community should function, he was not pleased with 
his siblings. Of the eight children of Henrich and Henrietta Marx, Karl was the second; 
apart from a mild affection as a child for his eldest sister Sophia, he showed little interest 


in his brothers and sisters either then or later. Karl’s behavior towards his siblings could 
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have developed from his relationship with his father and his mother's very little influence 


on her son, giving more attention to her other children. His mother is noted for not at any 
time showing the slightest understanding for her son's gift or inclination, was shocked by 
his radicalism, and in later years, appears to have lost all interest in his existence.°® 
Marx was an exceptional student and was fond of literature and the arts. He 
became known for his writings on religion and morality, and people noticed his tone's 
passion. He spent many hours reading, and the selection of his choice was Romantic 
Literature, which remained his favorite until his death. Learning was natural for the 
young Marx, and he excelled in all areas of studies. He continued learning beyond grade 
school to the highest form of education. 
He left the Trier school at the age of seventeen and, following his father's advice, 
in the autumn of 1835, became a student in the faculty of law in the University of 
Bonn. Here he seems to have been entirely happy. He announced that he proposed 
to attend at least seven courses of weekly lectures, among them lectures on Homer 
by the celebrated August Wilhelm Schlegel, lectures on mythology, on Latin 
poetry, on modern art. He lived the gay and dissipated life of the ordinary German 
student, played an active part in university societies, wrote Byronic poems, got 
into debt, and on at least one occasion, was arrested by the authorities for riotous 
behavior. At the end of the summer term of 1836, he left Bonn and, in the autumn, 
was transferred to the University of Berlin.’ 
Another person, other than his father, Freiherr Ludwig von Westphalen, 
influenced Marx's thinking and treated him with so much respect. As Marx became 
increasingly interested in various literary forms, Westphalen, a neighbor, guided the 


young man and introduced him to different writers. Karl felt comfortable and supported 


by the gentleman and even sought him for guidance during challenging moments. 
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Westphalen became a trusted friend, though much older than Karl, the two shared 
personal moments that would cultivate a relationship equal to that of his father. His 
doctoral thesis contains a glowing dedication to Westphalen, full of gratitude and 
admiration.® 

The uniqueness of the two men's relationship goes beyond their love for literature 
and proved exceptional as Karl moved into manhood. The two were neighbors, and Karl 
was welcomed into the family's home. In 1837 the connection between the two men took 
another step as Karl asked for Westphalen's daughter's hand in marriage. The pair were 
not what one would view as common because the families were socially unequal. 
Westphalen was a distinguished Prussian government official and belonged to that 
educated and liberal section of the German upper class whose representatives were to be 
found in the vanguard of every enlightened and progressive movement in their country in 
the first half of the nineteenth century.’ As Karl asked to wed the daughter of a high- 
society diplomat, the gesture had a communal implication, and the community's social 
order is reshaped. It was not common to blend economic status as Marx's father was a 
trained attorney. Still, due to his background and unwillingness to assert societal affairs, 
his family randomly associates with the high and privileged class. This marriage allowed 
Karl's conduit to see life on the other side firsthand. The union may have also assisted in 
developing his life's work of figuring out the complexity of systems. Whatever the case, 
Karl Marx formable, colligate, and into adulthood, cultivated an understanding that 


would become a theory to guide social order. 
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Social Conflict: Early Stages 


Social Conflict Theory was born out of recognizing how societal groups’ actions 
directly impact the lives of others. This concept realizes the co-dependency groups of 
people have on one another regardless of their social-economic status. The poor depend 
on the rich for assistance, and the rich rely on the poor to understand social order and not 
disturb the community's flow. 

Karl Marx did not, indeed, believe in the power of rational argument to influence 

action: unlike some of the thinkers of the French Enlightenment, he did not 

believe in continuous amelioration of the human condition; whatever could be 
defined as progressive in terms of the human conquest of nature had been 
achieved at the price of the increasing exploitation and degradation of the real 
producers — the working masses; there was no steady movement in the direction 
of the ever-increasing happiness or freedom of the majority if men.!° 

Whereas the wealthy continuously managed the processes of the community by 
controlling the economy, Marx placed the right on the producers, the working class of 
society, who had limited access to the product yielded from their labors. This line of 
thought seems like that of Black Liberation Theology, where the conversation of 
liberation begins with the disenfranchised and not the oppressor. This mishap is where 
the conflict starts; the dysfunction of responsibility or the disapprobation of 
responsibility. The competition develops as unjust behaviors of the dominant group cause 
strain on the conditions of the subjugated group. The results of such actions cause tension 
through distrust, misunderstanding, and mistreatment. Further, the impact on the 


community develops into hatred for one group towards another, and violence and other 


debilitating activity steepens the divide among the people. Marx and Cone's suggestion of 
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beginning with the underprivileged group allows for lowering the conflict, enabling 
conditions to improve, and for equality to become the structure for the community. 

However, the control class and the wealthy want to continue business as usual. 
The benefit to these groups’ values is more than the immoral conditions of the less 
fortunate. One could believe that those with more would value the opportunity to develop 
the needs of those with less. On the contrary, the only value to some with appropriate 
means is on themselves and their ability to acquire more. The possibility of conflict does 
not move them, and they have limited compassion for suffering. Describing the charity as 
limited is partly because, within some systems, there are assistances available, but 
equality is not considered during the contribution selection. 

Once we have identified the possible causes of conflict behaviors, we can explain 

why a particular conflict exists. For example, we argue that conflict behaviors can 

occur for six main reasons: the parties may have (or believe that they have) 
incompatible goals, they each may have achieved high solidarity, they may have 
organized for conflict, they can mobilize their conflict resources, they may be 
hostile towards their opponents, and they may have sufficient material 
resources.'! 

So, with this, the conflict rises, and the suffering continues. What becomes of the 
entire community is a place where individuals stay confined to their neighborhoods and 
social groups, and children learn lasting behaviors that remain for generations and no 
improvement to the most needed way of life. Perhaps this is what Marx witnessed or was 
the conceived notion about his marriage into a different society. The community was 
divided, not geographically, but through the social orders determining who belonged with 


who. His marriage to a woman of means would mean very little to him but, in some 


belief, could damper the conditions of his new bride. In 1837, Marx asked for the hand of 
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his daughter in marriage and obtained his consent, an act which, owing to the significant 
difference in their social condition, is said to have dismayed her relations.!* The 
constructive components of relationships and the disassociates thereof are steeply rooted 
in the conflictive behaviors of society, and Marx saw firsthand what blending groups 


render in a social faction. 


Conflict Theory and Race Relations 

The discussion of the Conflict Theory must include a discussion of race relations. 
In American history, race is at the center of many of the conflicts that have ensued. From 
the Civil War that divided the North from the South to the recent institution in the current 
climate of Black Lives Matter, America has not escaped the race conflict. One of the 
central components of the situation is the economic structure that has benefits, if not all, 
some of one class of people. During slavery, the controlling race's wealth came at the 
price of free labor from the exploitation of Africans stolen from their land, a land full of 
potential. Africans were brought to America to work under cruel conditions. Four 
hundred years of uninhibited labor conditioned some Africans to believe they were 
second-class. The mentality made them doubt their ability and created a cycle within their 
people that they did not deserve to receive any other situation. As the children watched 
their parents operate within this system, they continued, without thought, the same 
practices. 

Even as the master manager's self-interested paternalism had a distinctly modern 

and therapeutic tone, it consistently and logically cohabited with the most 

pernicious aspects of proslavery ideology and practice. The soft discourse of 


concern, sincerely delivered if shallowly rooted, could blunt abolitionist critiques. 
However, concern with improving the value of "the negro” connected well to the 
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harshest incarnations of white supremacy, grounded in comparison of slaves to 
livestock, with both made to be raised, improved, and bred.!? 


To the enslaver, the slave was another piece of property with value and no need 
for improvement except for the purpose they were able to produce. This same mentality 
follows the formerly enslaved person and their descendants into the community where 
they no longer are bound with chains but ideas that continuously binds them. This single 
act has harmed the black community through generations. Without proper knowledge and 
support, black community suffering continues to factor in the conflict of America's 
culture. 

The inception of this type of activity did not only produce an adverse effect, but 
within the ranks of the black community, some saw the opportunity to pivot away from 
the devastation and move beyond the modern-day harness. In reality, it seems a remote 
possibility that blacks might overthrow their oppressors and enslave them. '* From within 
the black community, Civil Rights, Black Liberation Theology, Black Power, and Black 
Marxism became driving forces to assist the people in understanding their potential. 
These groups of people launched programs to better the conditions, improve education, 
and, when needed, provide resources to give the people hope. It was an all-out assault on 
the illiteracy that controlled the slave and, thus, a new ideological process to reframe the 
perception of Black People. No longer would the dictation of the community condition 
come externally, but the power of the people was to build their wealth and to keep it 


within the cordials of the community. Some have doubted that these movements 
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produced any good and, with efforts, tried to align them with racism. Moreover, that 


African Americans practice "eras” is a consistent refrain of the study, which persistently 
lays all manner of mischief at the door of the civil rights and Black Power movements. 
The former, we learn, emphasizes a liberal, right-centered political agenda (that) 
undermined the development of a coherent working-class movement in the United 
States.'> These stereotypes of the black community's efforts to raise the consciousness of 
the constituents therein were not enough to hinder the progress. As black people became 
more aware, they sought to improve in all areas of life. 

One of these theoretical thrusts is known as Black Marxism. Cedric J. Robinson, a 
former University of California, Santa Barbara Black Studies professor, develops Black 
Marxism to analyze the teachings of Karl Marx. 

The inquiry required that Marxism and Black radicalism be subjected to 

interrogation of unusual form: the first, Marxism because few of its adherents 

have striven hard enough to recognize its profound but ambiguous indebtedness to 

Western civilization; his required that it be misinterpreted and diminished. I have 

hoped to contribute to the correction of these errors by challenging, in both 

instances, the displacement of history by aeriform theory and self-serving legend. 

Whether I have succeeded is for the reader to judge.!° 

Robinson notes that Marxism and black radicalism unjustly characterize the plight 
of black living in Western civilization. As Marxism demonstrates a situation where the 
wealthy and deprived are operating coherently, although adversely, creating a culture of 


conflict, Robinson believes the desire, especially relating to black people, does not want 


any part of the struggle. Robinson points to what transpires during the slave trade as the 
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contributing factor of conflict. He also believes capitalism, the most visible system 
working in America, is the central component of racism. In Western societies for the 
better part of the past two centuries, the active and intellectual opposition of the Left to 
Class Rule has been vitalized by the vision of a socialist order: an arrangement of human 
relations grounded on the shared responsibility and authority over the means of social 
production and reproduction. !’ In this view, capitalism is a vice to keep wealth in position 
for those currently holding it. In American history, wealth, and the means to obtain it 
have always been within the white community's reach. As those who have the means 
control the producers, they contain them by limiting the opportunities to advance in areas 
that produce more substance. In some instances, this activity is called the “glass ceiling;” 
those at the lower arenas can see the executive level suites, but the potential to reach 
them is obstructed and unobtainable. 

These seemed even more unsurmountable for the black community. In some 
situations, when an attempt to move forward occurs, the power systems come with full 
force to prevent any development. Such is the case with what became known as Black 
Wall Street. On land once occupied by indigenous Americans in the Greenwood district 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, during the turn of the twentieth century, black people developed and 
cultivated the land to transition their lives. When blacks struggled for the right to be 
counted, vote, and enjoy the liberties described in the constitution, this group of people 
discovered an opportunity to thrive. Clothing stores, barbershops, salons, jewelry stores, 


restaurants, taverns, movie theaters, groceries stores, and many more filled the streets and 
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avenues of town. The situation was self-contained, and life was managed without the 
influence of outsiders. Compared to their white counterparts in other communities, the 
residents were visible and often recognized for being dressed. The community structure 
was secure; people knew those with the ability and the future for the residents, including 
their children, were bright and optimistic. 

On the morning of May 30, 1921, Dick Rowland, a young black working shoe 
polisher, was working in the Drexel building in Tulsa. During a break, Rowland took the 
elevator to a floor with the available public segregated restroom. What seemed to be a 
normal situation quickly turned as the white female elevator operator screamed, and 
Rowland promptly exited the elevator to avoid any conflict. To his dismay, word of the 
incident rapidly spread throughout the community, and Dick Rowland was arrested and 
charged with sexual assault. With the case of many Blacks accused of crimes against 
white people, Rowland's trial date came quickly, and protestors from both sides met each 
other outside the courthouse. Black people from Greenwood came downtown to advocate 
on Rowland’s behalf and to prevent the usual situation of black men being convicted 
without due process. As the confrontation ensued, gunfire in the streets caused panic, and 
the residents of Greenwood, being outmanned, were forced to retreat to their community. 

The enraged white people pursued the retreating Blacks, and as the day continued, 
violence erupted in Greenwood's calm and peaceful district. All-out war was launched as 
military tactics and equipment evaded the community. Homes and businesses were 
destroyed by fire, and a plume of smothering smoke fills the night air. People attempting 
to flee the horrors were murdered in the street, and the massacre ended with hundreds of 


people killed and thousands left homeless. 
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On the afternoon of June 1*, Oklahoma’s governor declared martial law and 
arrested the Black Tulsan residents. The law enforcement agents did not capture any 
white people for their participation; only black people were loaded into trucks and 
transported to local fields to be processed. This event historically is deemed a “race riot,” 
and many blacks never returned to the area—the ones who did remain struggled to 
redeem what was lost and rebuild their lives. The only claim made against the city that 
received compensation was for guns stolen from a white store owner. To this day, no 
restitution has been paid to the black residents of Greenwood. 

The Greenwood situation and others similar give the premise to the ideas of Black 
Marxism and Black Radicalism. The gross use of position and power allowed for 
destroying a thriving community without any consequence. The community was 
autonomous and did not render any threat to their neighboring communities except in 
terms of economics. As Greenwood developed, reaching self-reliance, the controlling 
system that guided America’s thrust became threatened. This occurrence is where 
Robinson highlights this description of Racial Capitalism: 

The bourgeoisie that led the development of capitalism was drawn from particular 

ethnic and cultural groups, the European proletariats, and the mercenaries of the 

entirely different worlds. The tendency of European civilization through 
capitalism was thus not to homogenize but to differentiate- to exaggerate regional, 
subcultural, and dialectical differences into racial ones. As the Slavs become the 
natural slaves, the racially inferior stock for domination and exploitation during 
the early Middle Ages, as the Tartars came to occupy a similar position in the 

Italian cities of the late Middle Ages, so the systemic interlocking of capitalism in 

the sixteenth century, the people of the Third World began to fill this expanding 

category of a civilization reproduced by capitalism. !* 


This description by Robinson correlates to the situation in Greenwood; what was a 


well-structured situation became obsolete by a single act of unrest. Even if Robinson 
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committed the crime, destroying an entire community was not the due process for the 
insurrection. The effects racial capitalism causes through differentiating create tension, 
which is the core of the conflicts that divide people. Marx's view of this divide centers on 
the bourgeoise and proletariats without regard for race; Robinson points to the steepness 
of this divide as race becomes a factor. Whereas both men recognize the need to control 
the rising conflict economic resources limitation creates, there needs to be more emphasis 
on the conditions in the black community. 

What happened in Greenwood and the recent events in America ushered in the 
emergence of new groups of young people to stand against injustice and conflicts across 
the country. With the rise of police shootings, hate crimes, and political posturing, young 
people have revived the spirit of the Civil Rights Movement and initiated a protest in 
cities where the events occurred. One of the significant differences with this movement is 
the increase of young white people who join in the rhetorical reverberation of “Black 
Lives Matter.” 

Black America has sought to address the continuing American dilemma by 

embracing King’s beloved community with an emphasis upon an ideology of 
integration. With an evangelical spirit of Christian piety, Black Americans have 
been guided by the hope of full citizenship through a vision of America being 
“one nation, under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all,” regardless of 
race, color, or creed.!° 

The Black Lives Matter Movement (BLM) has become one of the most intriguing 
parts of bringing attention to today's problems, but with all the attention, there still seems 


to be an issue with the perception some have of black people. When African Americans 


are seen as the problem, African Americans are identified as the ones who must change, 
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who must repent, and who must forgive, even when there is no confession of wrongdoing 
by their perpetrator.”° This scenario erases the efforts to enlist a diverse community 
within the BLM movement. If black people are seen as a problem, no amount of white 
presence can control the actions of racism, especially if a police uniform is a cover. 

There is also the issue of what is known as “white privilege,” the thought of 
having rights based on race. Some believe inalienable rights are reserved for certain 
people, mainly whites, and because they have an opportunity or feel entitled, they can 
take it upon themselves to handle certain situations. Over the past few years, America has 
witnessed an increase in black people's deaths and, more importantly, the justification of 
these deaths by the judicial system. Without convictions and punishments, the messaging 
causes those without regard for Black life to take the risk. Along with this risk comes a 


dangerous situation for unexpecting people of color. 


Conflict Theory and Women 

If there has ever been a group that has had its share of conflicts, it is women. Like 
race, sexism is a long-standing issue in this country and has kept women striving for 
equality for generations. The problem does not have one central location, as women face 
discriminatory activity in the government, at work, education, religion, social 
organizations, and at home. The problem for some women comes partially without 
detection and reasonable explanation. Women can have the same qualifications as men 


and, in some cases, better, but are ignored. 
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Combating the issues and concerns of women is the formation of groups of 
women to impress upon society the circumstances that need to be addressed. One of these 
groups, Womanist, comprises black women who consider themselves Feminists but do 
not associate with the mainstream Feminist group. 

Womanism is a form of feminism focused especially on the experiences, 

conditions, and concerns of women of color, especially Black women. Womanism 

recognizes the inherent beauty and strength of Black womanhood and seeks 
connections and solidarity with Black men. Womanism identifies and criticizes 
sexism in the Black American community and racism in the feminist community. 

It further holds that Black women’s sense of self depends equally on both their 

femininity and culture. Black American civil rights advocate and scholar of 

critical race theory Kimberle Crenshaw coined the term in 1989 to explain the 
interrelated effects of sexual and racial discrimination on Black women.”! 

The women have committed to wholeness, wellness, and complete liberation from 
ideas hindering women’s productivity. As previously stated, the group of women distance 
themselves from the mainline Feminist group because of experiences of racism within 
that culture. Women of color are welcome to join, but little effort was given to place them 
in a position of leadership and responsibility. 

In this research, the attention is on the Womanist group, not primarily because of 
race, but the experiences women of color had with the Feminist group. As women have 
fought for centuries to secure a place in society, it is disdaining to discover within an 
organization for women’s rights conflict would arise. Not that conflict has not become an 
issue in other groups, but it seems for this cause, eliminating the problem would bear 
more meaning for women. To strengthen the reason, the collaboration of women, 


regardless of race, renders the opportunity to overcome what plagues them. The 


implication of racism causing a divide in a group with a singular cause aluminates how 
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deep racism runs in the veins of America. Angela Davis, the author of Women, Race, and 
Class, notes a historical situation: 

The failure to recognize the potential for an integrated women’s movement- 
particularly against sexism in education, was dramatically revealed in an episode 
occurring during the crucial summer of 1848. Ironically, it involved the daughter 
of Fredrick Douglass. After her official admission to a girls’ seminary in 
Rochester, New York, Douglass’ daughter was formally prohibited from 
attending classes with the white girls. The principal who issued the order was an 
abolitionist woman! When Douglass and his wife protested this segregationist 
policy, the principal asked each white girl to vote on the issue, indicating that one 
objection would suffice to continue the exclusion.”” 
As women seek liberation, conflicts with profound roots hold movements in 
bondage and limit what should be easily obtainable. For any group to forge ahead, it must 
first deal with the issues that can become roadblocks to success. Whereas women have 


made tremendous strides in improving the conditions of various areas, the strength of 


togetherness broken by racism has length the time to fulfillment. 


Conclusion 
The conflict theory takes on different forms and properties depending on which 
society is the focus. Karl Marx's and others’ ideas had been streamlined in that the 
emphasis eliminates the concerns of the different people it impacts. Ideally, Marx 
envisions a controlled environment where the participants understand their role in the 
process, agreeable or not and function in that role without cause for dispute. Marx 
himself entered a system upon marriage and saw firsthand the demarking of classism as 


community socialites frowned upon blending social-economically different people to 


22 Angela Y. Davis, Women, Race, and Class First Vintage Books Edition (New York, NY: 
Random House, 1983), 9. 
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become united. All Marx experienced throughout his life developed his understanding of 
the world’s system. 

Marx’s controlled environment implodes with interaction in race relations. As 
systems that institute ideas to gain wealth that enslave others, the conflict that ensues 
ignites a demonstrative response. As with the black community, when “racial capitalism” 
invades the societal constructs, and people are disenfranchised, the result becomes a 
buildup of hatred and distrust. One positive response is unifying people of color to 
improve their situation without the influence of external factors. The rise of these 
programs overcomes the conflicts created within the system and allows people to 
advance. 

The conflict theory gives insight into the need to develop empathic ministry 
within the context of China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church. As the Sterling community 
struggles with depressed conditions, the church has the resources to respond. The primary 
idea of placing individuals into an unjust system to maintain another person's wealth 
directly conflicts with God’s perspective of the poor and the teaching of Jesus’ earthly 
ministry. The church should understand the conflict theory's ideas to recognize the use of 


these systems, resulting in a compassionate response to a critical situation. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


In the biblical foundation chapter, God's distaste for mistreating the poor places is 
a clear mandate on those who follow Christian principles. Specifically, the church has to 
condition its ministry opportunities to meet the demand of extending its reach beyond a 
Sunday morning experience. The movement of Christ as a world changer exemplifies to 
the church that change occurs by altering the conditions of people. Whether it is the 
behaviors of those who control the wealth or others who struggle to maintain sustainable 
living conditions, the church must step into space to equalize the margins and close 
societal divisive gaps. This mandate helps the church meet God’s requirements and 
provide needed support for those who suffer through the journey of life. 

The marginalized are not a new group in any society. The historical narrative of 
the Israelites mainly focuses on their time in slavery in Egypt. While suffering Egyptian 
bondage, Israel faced harsh conditions and instability. The identity of everyday life in the 
community was subject to the control of the dominant group, and it was not until God 
sent a liberator that change occurred. Being delivered was not enough to stop Israel, 
God’s chosen people, from mistreating the poor in their own community. The delivered 
became the oppressor, and people experiencing poverty continued to suffer. The practice 
of oppression remained throughout much of Israel’s history, and the trend opposed the 


plan of God. 
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It became necessary to introduce a new mindset as it relates to the less fortunate. 
The number of those suffering steadily increased. The methods of redemption and 
liberation became ineffective as people distanced themselves further away from the 
precepts of God. The sacrifice of animals neither satisfied God nor man, and a more 
outstanding, significant contribution was required. 

The ministry of Jesus was an antidote for a growing issue of disregarding those 
God referred to as being blessed, the poor. Jesus’ work on earth was for redemption and 
to set humankind in a proper relationship with the Creator. To accomplish this mission, 
Jesus reminds Israel of their own liberation and the unique relationship the suffering 
community has with God. There was never the occasion of him witnessing suffering and 
not being moved with compassion. From the beginning, his message of liberation gave 
hope for a desolate situation and reminded the people of God's mandate. As Jesus walked 
the earth, he preached a gospel of redemption and compassion through empathy. 

The premise of this research is to design a ministry of empathy for the China 
Grove A.M.E. Zion Church. The foundational chapters give insight into the need for the 
church to become involved in the community through empathic means. The neighboring 
community of Sterling has long been described as underprivileged, with limited 
resources, and low-income housing. The community has undergone some change, but the 
problem of housing and resources for the marginalized remain. With some of the 
changes, not only have people experiencing poverty been forgotten, but now they are 
unable to afford the neighborhood of their youth. With adequate acreage, resources, and 


people, the community should feel the effects of the China Grove Church. 
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Unfortunately, China Grove's effect on the community is deficient due to the lack 
of involvement of the members and a strategy to address the concerns. There are several 
reasons why this ministry is essential, and primary is the gospel mandate on the church. 
The community needs the church's involvement in a healthy relationship to build a bridge 
to overcome what has plagued it for so long. The church's dominant population 
comprises people with some association with the Sterling community. 

Not only is the mandate on the church members, but the leadership needs to 
cultivate an environment that promotes empathetic ministry opportunities. Coming from 
a moderately low-income community, I, as the pastor, know firsthand the importance of 
the church supporting its surrounding community. Whereas my life was full of family 
love, it was the efforts of the church that enhanced my life beyond the gift of family. 
Through my young adult years, the church's support helped shape my perception of 
ministry on reaching those disenfranchised. This research is the offering of what has 
become an understanding of the true purpose of the church. That purpose is being more 


than a placeholder in society, but the presence of Christ in the world. 


Methodology 
This project aims to inform a group of leaders and laity about the compassion of 
Jesus for the disenfranchised. The course of action for Jesus was practicing compassion 
through empathy. If the church models Jesus’ ministry, they will be equipped to develop 
empathy for the proletarian community surrounding China Grove A.M.E. Zion Church. 
The church can implement this program but has not utilized its resources effectively to 


support the community. 
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The development of this ministry allows the church to engage with its neighbors, 
meet the mandate of Christ, and foster potential growth. The guides are biblical, 
theological, historical, and interdisciplinary to launch an extensive foundation for this 
research. The foundational documents contain information supporting the development of 
a socially conscious and theologically sound empathic thrust. 

The biblical text, Amos 2:6-16, lays the foundation of God’s disdain for 
mistreating the poor. This repulsion is heightened as Israel mistreats the people 
experiencing poverty in their community after being liberated from Egyptian slavery. 
God details through Amos the identity of the poor and the conditions that should render 
them a focal point for Israel. God desires for the poor to have their situation changed by 
those who have the means to make them better. Amos’ assignment is to warn Israel of the 
impending devastation if they do not have corrective behaviors concerning those 
suffering. After this indictment, the central theme of the book of Amos focuses on Israel 
and then becoming faithful followers of righteous principles. 

Jesus’ earthly ministry is the embodiment and divine connection for the liberation 
of the disenfranchised. His assignment was to preach the gospel to the brokenhearted, 
mislaid, and destitute. The framing of his preaching aligns with the utterance of Old 
Testament prophecy. Like Amos, Christ warns that the way to righteousness is properly 
treating God’s people, especially the poor. The ministry of Christ understands the 
conditions of the mistreated, and he becomes empathetic to their suffering, ultimately 
allowing himself to suffer as a sacrifice to save those suffering. 

As Jesus teaches and preaches, he moves with compassion. To move effectively, 


he empathizes with those he encounters. Just as the Creator identifies the poor in Amos, 
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Jesus identifies with the hurts of those in his day. No condition was beyond his reach, and 
the mission was clear: change their state. Every situation was unique, with various 
approaches, but the outcome was the same. Jesus, at times, would demonstrate 
compassion during difficult moments, and his desires would sometimes be 
misunderstood. For him, the mission was clear, and without fail, he fulfilled the 
assignment. 

Jesus's approach to ministry to the poor is the model for this research. His 
ministry exemplifies how the church should relate to the misfortunate. The prerequisite 
for receiving assistance was to have a legitimate need, and Jesus did not hesitate to help 
in any circumstance. They must move like Christ to meet the needs of the people around 
them. I believe this is the purest form of discipleship, that is, taking on the attitude of 
Jesus. This research explores several situations where Jesus encounters the hurting, 
deliberates, and renders a suitable solution. 

Jesus was so practical that those outside the religious sector followed his ministry 
model. One of Jesus' methods was to ensure the recipient knew the concern facing them 
through a line of questions. Other times, Jesus would remove the person from the crowds 
to regulate the situation so no one could discredit what happened. In some conditions, the 
requirements of the law prove that the person indeed received what they needed. These 
movements of Jesus show his empathy and willingness to move compassionately. He 
internalizes what the people are dealing with to meet their needs effectively. 
Understanding his assignment helps him to focus on the condition rather than the 


circumstance or personality. 
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This action is the desire of this research’s participants. When the assignment's 


focus outweighs the person or their circumstance, the one who helps does so more 
effectively. This profoundly empathetic process allows the recipient to shift in their life, 
not temporary relief continuously. A ministry of empathy helps the church to understand 
the needs of others emotionally and then move compassionately. I believe that 
compassionate movement needs to match with empathic involvement. 

The project, “The Compassionate Ministry of Jesus,” is the consequence of the 
foundational work of the research. The aim is to engage the context members in assisting 
the neighboring community, especially the marginalized. The participants were 
encouraged to internalize the conditions of the community through empathy before 
committing to meet the needs by showing compassion. 

Qualitative research was used to drive the training course and gather enough 
information to support the hypothesis. The analyzed data evidences the effectiveness of 
the research in the methods used to demonstrate the study. These methods assisted the 
membership in understanding how empathy has or has not been a church practice and its 
effects on the community. 

The participants were gathered through a request for volunteers from the four 
ministry groups in the church, as well as an announcement made during worship. The 
statement detailed the desire to study the ministry of Jesus through the lens of 
compassion. After the announcement, ten individuals signed up for the six-week study, 
and the sessions were held from Tuesday, September 19, 2023, to October 24, 2023. The 
sessions were offered both in-person and on the Zoom virtual platform. The sessions 


were coupled with a sermon series from October 8, 2023, to November 5, 2023. 
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Each week’s session followed the schedule below with a sermon to support and 


guide the teaching for each week. These were the modules of the project: 


Module One 
Session One: The Ministry of Jesus 


Sermon One: Empathy: A New Way of Living, Matthew 5:1-12 


Module Two 
Session Two: What is Empathy 


Sermon Two: Practicing Empathy Through Compassion, Matthew 6:1-4 


Module Three 
Session Three: Having Empathy for where people are in life. 


Sermon Three: I Care About What You Are Carrying, Luke 7:11-17 


Module Four 
Session Four: Compassion through Difficulty 


Sermon Four: Compassion in a Difficult Time, John 19:26-27 


Module Five 
Session Five: Contagious Compassion 


Sermon Five: Compassion that is Contagious, Acts 4:32-36 
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Module Six 


Session Six: Recap and Post-Assessment 

Mixed research methods were used to assist the participants in understanding the 
hypothesis. The means to collect the data were both pre- and post-assessments. The 
assessment questions produced analytical data on the context’s understanding of the 
importance of empathy in a religious context. The assessment also provided a matrix of 
each session and sermon's growth and knowledge of the participants. The journal 
prompts, worksheets, and teaching sessions were checkpoints to measure the support of 
information for the hypothesis. The participants were informed of the correct 
implementation of the research methods, and all questions about the plans were answered 
before they were asked to begin the process. The research guides were also given to focus 


on how the research and training would be guided. 


Implementation 

After completing the steps before implementation, I began to research if the 
modes of research would satisfy gathering information to prove the hypothesis. I 
qualified my methods through conversations with others who recently implemented their 
project and had proven success. I also researched the method modes and compared them 
to other ways. I also studied the points of the study lessons and researched the critical 
topics of empathy. I began to prepare the PowerPoint presentations and develop the 
lesson plan. Once all these components were in place, I scheduled a meeting with those 


who would assist with the process. 
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Two months before the sessions began, I met with the Professional Associates and 
the Contextual Associates to discuss the plans to implement the project. The ideas and 
strategies were shared and investigated in this meeting at length. The Professional 
Associates gave insight into their process of discovery. They also advised me to manage 
the time and engagement of the session to ensure the process moves precisely without 
much room to lose focus. After reviewing the presentations, worksheets, journal prompts, 
and guided questions, the Professional Associates supported the project. The Contextual 
Associate began gathering the material and preparing the folders for the participants. 

One evening, a week before the sessions, a mixed group of leaders and laity 
gathered from the ministry groups of China Grove to learn about the project. Two 
individuals from the Stewards, Class Leaders, Christian Education Board, and Missionary 
Society made up the leadership tier of the study. Two members from the congregation, 
both tenured and new, joined to participate in the project to complete the group. The 
group was comprised two men and eight women aged fifty to seventy. Also, the 
Professional Associates and the Contextual Associates were in the meeting. 

The group did not have experience working with empathy or had much 
experience developing a new ministry. The goal was to create an authentic ministry 
model to exemplify how effective engagement enhances the church's life. The group was 
also charged with implementing plans to generate a hands-on approach to developing the 
empathy ministry. 

The meeting began by evidencing the need for a ministry with the central focus of 
empathizing with the marginalized in the community surrounding the context. Starting 


with the synergy research, the group was given information about how the context and 
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the pastor shared a growth pattern from low-income to medium-income residents in the 
Charlotte community. The participants also learned how important those who suffer are 
to God and what happens when those charged with caring for them neglect the 
responsibility. Black Liberation Theology's emphasis was also shared to support the idea 
of God’s desire to assist the disenfranchised. The historical journey of the A.M.E. Zion 
Church helps reinforce the idea of supporting those in need by providing resources from 
the religious community. 

A demonstration of the weekly modules was provided, along with details of how 
each week required participation both in person and virtually. The importance of 
participants was emphasized, and a clarification of qualitative research was discussed. An 
explanation of how the group would begin the session with a discussion about that 
week’s sermon, and the group should be prepared to answer questions on how the sermon 
informed them on the topic. The group was also encouraged to take notes during Sunday 
morning worship. 

The group was allowed to ask questions and express concerns about the process. 
One person expressed concern about the attendance, and they were assured the Zoom 
virtual platform would be available each week. After all questions were given a proper 
response, the group was asked to verify their commitment to participate and to fill out the 
consent form for the project. Before the night concluded, the participants were given a 
folder containing a notebook, journal, schedule, and syllabus for the course of study. The 
folders were color-coded and numbered to conceal the identity of the participant. The 


meeting adjourned until the sessions began. 
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The teaching session began on Tuesday, September 19, 2023, at 7:00 p.m. After 


opening with prayer, the participants were reminded of the project's hypothesis and asked 
if they still wanted to participate. After a moment of greetings and fellowship, the 
participants were handed the pre-assessment by the Contextual Associate. They were 
advised to respond to each question to the best of their ability. The time allotted for the 
assessment was twenty minutes, and each participant could complete the examination 
within the limit. 

After the assessment, the group discussed the ministry of Jesus, along with a 
PowerPoint presentation. The information focused on the biblical foundation of Amos 
2:6-16 of the research and how Jesus became the ultimate antidote to the world's 
suffering. It was further discussed that Jesus embodies and fulfills the Old Testament by 
becoming the sacrifice of redemption for God’s people. His work on earth is a model for 
his followers. The teaching was intended to help the participants view the ministry of 
Jesus from a lens of empathy and liberation. Teaching included what it means to be a 
Christian and why Christians have empathy and show compassion to others. 

On Sunday, 24, 2023, the series “The Compassionate Ministry of Jesus” opens 
with a sermon, “Empathy: A New Way of Living.” The focus text is Matthew 5:1-12. 
The message shows the beginning of Jesus’ ministry; from the start, the focus is on 
helping those who cannot help themselves. Jesus introduces a way, unlike the historical 
methods and customs of the time. Three focus points were given to instituting this new 
way of life which included being a Christian, having empathy, and showing compassion 
These steps emphasize the order of God’s kingdom on earth and how every follower of 


Christ should live. 
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On Tuesday, September 26, 2023, at 7:00 p.m., the second session began with 


prayer and a moment of greetings and fellowship. After the opening, the group gave 
reflections on the sermon. If willing, each participant was asked to share their notes from 
Sunday and describe thoughts about what they heard or felt during the sermon. 

After the reflection, a presentation on empathy was given to the group, followed 
by discussion questions that led to the discovery of each participant's view of empathy. 
The information was from various sources on the topic, both spiritual and secular. A 
resource that was instrumental in developing this study written by Rasmus Hougaard and 
Jacqueline Carter is Compassionate Leadership: How to Do Hard Things in a Human 
Way.' The words empathy and compassion are sometimes used as if they mean the same 
thing. To be clear, they all represent positive, altruistic traits, but they do not refer to the 
exact same experience.” The lesson also used biblical examples from Luke 8:41-48, Luke 
13:10-13, and Matthew 9:35-38. Session two aimed to have the participants form a 
definitive definition of practical and spiritual empathy. It also set the tone to message 
how each independently developed empathic expressions. 

Sunday, October 1, 2023, the sermon, “Practicing Compassion through Empathy,” 
from Matthew 6:1-4 continued the sermon series. The premise behind the message is how 
empathic motives impact compassionate movement. In the text, Jesus warns and instructs 
his followers on how to move as they seek to engage those suffering. Jesus’ model shows 


that others practice empathy, but with properties his followers should avoid. The 


‘Ramus Hougaard and Jacqueline Carter, Compassionate Leadership: How to Do Hard Things in 
a Human Way (Boston, MA: Harvard Business Review Press, 2022), 51-68. 


? Hougaard and Carter, Compassionate Leadership, 53. 
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emphasis of the message was to watch your motives, be careful of your movement and to 
stay focused on the mission. The sermon follows the instructions of Jesus to Christians 
seeking to show justice to others, whose objective was to have empathy. 

The third session commenced on Tuesday, October 3, 2023, and discussed the 
Sunday morning sermon. The participants were again asked to share their thoughts on the 
sermon and any pertinent reflections and expressions from the preaching moment. The 
participants were also asked about the selected text and if the theological interpretation 
matched their personal understanding of empathy. 

Then, a workshop on “Having Empathy for Where People Are in Life” was 
presented. The focus was on unconditional support for people through empathic motives. 
The session was propelled by the work Compassion: A Reflection on the Christian Life 
by Henri J. Nouwen, Donald P. McNeil, and Douglas A. Morrison.* The lesson 
emphasizes the importance of the following a strong awareness of others, using your 
words wisely, asking pertinent questions, gaining an understanding, and eliminating 
negative reactions. To the outsider, much Christian behavior seems to be naive, 
impractical, and often little less than an exercise in self-flagellation.* A discussion was 
led through questions centered on personal moments of helping people without prejudice. 
The participants were allowed to share moments whether or not they practiced 
compassion empathically. 

On Sunday, October 8, 2023, the sermon, “I Care About What You are Carrying,” 


from Luke 7:11-17, offered a glance at Jesus assessing a situation, experiencing empathy, 


3 Henri J. M. Nouwen, Donald P. McNeill, and Douglas A. Morrison, Compassion: A Reflection 
on the Christian Life (New York, NY, Image Books, 1998), 21-31. 


4 Nouwen, McNeill, and Morrison, Compassion, 28. 
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and then moving with compassion. The aim was to show how Jesus' empathic ministry 
restores the lives of individuals through extraordinary methods. It also displays limitless 
opportunities to serve others, even outside your influence. The sermon stressed the 
importance of giving attention to those who are suffering, understanding their pain, and 
assisting in alleviating their problem. 

The fourth session on Tuesday, October 10, 2023, opened with a reflection on the 
sermon from the past Sunday. The group prompts guide the conversation about 
recognizing opportunities to meet needs and allow barriers to dismantle the effort. The 
group also used questions to discuss the importance of assessing every situation to 
provide adequate assistance to those in need. A presentation on “Compassion Through 
Difficulty” was taught after the discussion. The central focus was learning to overcome 
one’s dilemma and address someone else's needs. Information from the book, 
Transforming Church Conflict: Compassionate Leadership in Action by Deborah Van 
Deusen Hunsinger and Theresa F. Latini helped guide the lesson.’ The presentation 
highlighted biblical situations that showed compassion while managing a personal crisis. 
The session also included a brief discussion on the flow of the session to this point. 

On Sunday, October 15, 2023, the sermon, “Compassion in a Difficult Time,” 
from the gospel of John 19:26-27 was preached to follow the previous teaching. The text 
highlights the moment Jesus gives his mother and beloved disciple to one another as he 
dies on the cross. The premise of the sermon was to teach that a personal crisis does not 


always allow a person to cease being empathic and compassionate. The main points of 


> Deborah Van Deusen Hunsinger and Theresa F. Latini, Transforming Church Conflict: 
Compassionate Leadership in Action (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2013), 78-95. 
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this sermon were to remember your past, remember your provision, and to remember 
your purpose. 

The fifth session on October 17, 2023, began with an open dialogue about the 
sermon from the previous Sunday, and the participants were asked to discuss 
opportunities on the message. The discussion prompts guided the conversation to allow 
for reflection on the levels of comfortability the participants felt assisting others as they 
managed personal issues. If participants never had the situation, they were asked to detail 
how they would handle a crisis and continue being compassionate. 

Following the reflection, a presentation on “Contagious Compassion” discussed 
ways to increase the compassionate movement of China Grove within a community. The 
presentation's central thought was what makes compassion a thriving component in the 
lives of those with shared interests in the church and how the church leadership could 
give attention to the need. To share with others beyond the congregation has to develop 
from an authentic desire to orchestrate conditional change within a situation. 

After the presentation, moments were spent discussing China Grove’s 
congregation and how well the church presented itself as an empathic commune. The 
discussion further led to ways the church could do more in the community, county, and 
city through guided questions. 

On Sunday, October 22, 2023, the sermon “Compassion that is Contagious” was 
preached from Acts 4:32-36. The sermon detailed the tenets of a compassionate 
community. As the post-resurrection church begins, the community supports the work by 
blending resources and continuing with a holistic mindset. The expressed idea is to have 


everyone responsible for meeting the community's needs. With this collaboration, the 
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church would incorporate the marginalized as an equal part of the community. To 
become a contagious community, we need to be of one mind, obey God’s word, and 
operate as a healthy community. 

The sixth and final session was held on Tuesday, October 24, 2023, and began 
with an open discussion on Sunday’s sermon. The participants were asked to share what 
they found most impactful in the sermon and what captured their attention. The 
discussion was also guided by a question listed in their outline. The students were then 
allowed to reflect on the previous week and what coincided with the earlier discussion 
about the sermon. 

After the sermon discussion, the participants were encouraged to think back 
through each week and to ask any questions they felt were not given enough time or any 
information they felt was healthy for the research of this project. The group gave 
insightful feedback concerning the process and shared again what the class session had 
helped them discover more about empathy. They also asked additional questions and 
wanted another opportunity to hear the discussion prompts from each week. 

Once all questions and discussions ended, the participants were given the post- 
assessment quiz and instructions. They were allowed more time to carefully think 
through each question and answer them based on their understanding. The questions were 
the same as the pre-assessment to measure their learning and understanding of the 
material. 

After the post-assessment, all materials were collected and stored in a secure area 
in my office. I am the only person with access to the cabinet, and the information will be 


safely stored there for the next three years. The only time the contents left the cabinet was 
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to gather information for writing the project analysis chapter. Each participant's folder is 
anonymous, and there is no possibility of exposing the person's identity. This step helps 
to ensure the integrity and honesty of the research. 

Another discussion was held to talk about the process. In this discussion, the 
participants were encouraged to discuss ways to implement what they learned to put into 
practice the teachings. They were allowed to share what they thought would be the most 
compatible means to build the empathic ministry and have the most impact on the 
Sterling community. The group was given a three-month timeframe to devise a plan and 
was asked to provide details of how the ministry would need support financially, 
physically, and spiritually. The group is set to have a follow-up meeting to discuss the 


structure of the new ministry. 


Summary of Learning 

Ten lay members, some of whom hold leadership roles within China Grove 
A.M.E. Zion Church, comprised this diverse group of individuals. There was 
representation for the foundational areas of the church, Christian Education, 
Missionaries, Trustees, Stewards, and the Lay Council. The individuals in the group have 
also been members of China Grove for various lengths of time. With this group, the 
project has a sound representation of the context. 

The material mentioned in this chapter summarizes the data discovered during 
this six-week preaching and teaching process. The participants submitted notebooks, 
journals, worksheets, and pre- and post-assessments about empathy within the context 


and personally. The participants were asked to complete the work to the best of their 
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ability and attempt to provide quality feedback for each piece. As much as the 


participants were encouraged, some gave limited feedback, while others intentionally 
responded. Overall, the participants gave enough information to provide meaningful 


insight into their learning experience. 


Session One Pre-Assessment Questions and Responses 
1. What do you believe is a Christian? 

This question helps to assess the participant’s understanding of being a Christian. 
Three participants responded that a Christian is a person who follows Christ or a variation 
of being a follower. Two individuals stated that a Christian believes in Jesus, and two 
indicated someone who believes in God. The other three responses offered answers about 
working for God or leading others to God as an explanation of a Christian. 

2. What do you believe is the church? 

This question will enable me to assess the participant's understanding of the 
church. Eight of the participants responded that the church is a gathering of believers. 
Each response had additional information, but they all had the words believers, gathering, 
and church. The other two described the church as a place within an individual’s heart. 

3. What do you believe is the community? 

This question enables the ability to assess the participant’s understanding of the 
community. Four participants described the community as a group that works and 
coexists in an area. Three more described the community as those who share similarities 
or have religious practices in common. Two participants identified the community as 


those who attend the same church for worship. 
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4. What is empathy? 


This question seeks to inquire how the participants define empathy. Four 
individuals describe empathy concerning a feeling toward another person. Two 
participants identified empathy as an act of caring for others. Two more believe empathy 
involves understanding what another person is going through, and one person thinks 
empathy is showing concern for the feelings of others. 

5. How does empathy fit within the work of the church? 

This question will determine if the participants see empathy as a part of the 
church's work. Three persons expressed that empathy fits in the church's work because it 
involves caring or showing concern for others. Two people said empathy is the church's 
work because it involves sharing with others. Two others noted that empathy relates to 
the church's work because we must understand what others are facing. One person's 
answer was unclear. I am not sure if they understood the question altogether. 

6. How does empathy affect the community? 

This question is to determine what the participants believe is the effect of 
empathy on the community. This question rendered very different answers from the 
participants. Two individuals said that people want to join the church if they knew the 
church cared. Two others noted that empathy affects the community when the church 
shares. Two more said that it was a command or the church's work to have empathy. One 
person said empathy would cause the community to be more loving towards one another. 
One said that empathy will show people how to behave with the church. Another person 
said that empathy affects the community very much. One person said empathy affects the 


community through the pastor's work. 
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7. How should the church relate to the community? 

The question is designed to gauge if the participants understand how the church 
relates to the community. Five people noted that the church relates to the community by 
contacting them and showing concern for their needs. Three others said the church should 
be an inviting place where people should be welcomed regardless of their background. 
Two people noted that the church relates to the community by showing love and concern. 
8. How would you describe China Grove's relationship with the community? 

This question is to see what the participants believe is China Grove’s current 
relationship with those in the community. One person stated that China Grove has a 
loving relationship with the community. Another person said the church does much for 
the community through its programming. Someone else stated that because the 
community has changed, there is a lack of community and church involvement. Six 
participants said the relationship needs work and the church could do better. One 
participant did not respond. 

9. How can China Grove become more involved in the community? 

This question seeks ideas of how the church could become involved in the 
community. Six people suggested the church do more out in the community and 
evangelize. Three people said the church needs to assess the community's needs and 
determine what help could be rendered. One person did not offer a response. 

10. How does church leadership play a role in building a relationship with the 
community? 

This question helps to learn how the participants feel church leadership plays a 


role in building a relationship with the community. This question rendered the most 
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collaborative response from the group. All but one participant indicated that leadership’s 
role in developing a relationship with the community begins with leading the 
congregation. They believe that fostering a relationship with the community starts with 
leadership. One person elected not to respond because they needed more time to think 


about their answer. 


Session Two Worksheet/Journal Responses 
1. Why is it crucial for Christians to practice empathy? 

Seven out of the ten participants expressed that Christians should practice 
empathy to model the teachings of Christ. Three out of the ten stated that practicing 
empathy leads to people becoming followers of Christ. When they see the behaviors of 
disciples of Christ, it draws others to want to follow in the same manner. 

2. What are three ways Christians can empathize with the community? 

Eight of the ten detailed Christians should empathize with the community by 1) 
reaching out to the community, 2) expressing love for them, and 3) finding out how they 
can assist with their needs. Two others also stated the need to reach out, including 
spending quality time with the community. One also said we should invest resources to 


help meet the community’s needs. 


Session Three Worksheet/Journal Responses 
1. How can you identify a person’s needs? 
Ten participants identified that conversing with someone is the best way to 


identify a need. Two of the ten included asking the right questions to understand a 
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person's specific needs. Two others stated that watching a person's body language will 


indicate the needs of a person. One person mentioned that God will inform you of the 
need through the Holy Spirit. 
2. What methods can be used to develop relationships to help someone? 

Eight of the ten noted instituting friendship as a feasible method to develop a 
relationship with someone to help them. One included starting with openness and honesty 
about your desire to assist them. Another of the eight said to invite them to engage in 
some activity with you to show your friendliness. One person believes taking time to 
listen and getting to know a person is an idea, and only one stated that having compassion 


to where you can empathize with the person is the best method. 


Session Four Worksheet/Journal Responses 
1. What are some limitations to helping others? 

Seven of the ten mentioned that not having proper knowledge about and being 
equipped to handle a situation limits your ability to help someone. One of the seven 
individuals additionally mentioned offering money as a last resort because money does 
not solve all problems. Three of the ten stated that not being willing to extend yourself 
limits your ability to assist others. One person said that you have to have a personal 
desire within yourself to want to help others, 

2. How does the Church use its resources to help the community? 

Six of the ten participants said the church's most helpful resource is its people. 

One said that if the people are willing to work with the community and are not afraid to 


become part of it, the community will seek the church. Three of the ten stated that the 
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church’s best resource would be to have programs to assist those hurting. The suggestion 
was to seek out the community's concerns and offer life skill classes. One person feels the 


feasible resource the church has is financial. 


Session Five Worksheet/Journal Responses 
1. What precautions should be taken before entering a difficult situation? 

All participants mentioned praying and meditating before dealing with others in a 
difficult situation. The participants felt the only way to handle a crisis was through the 
guidance of the Spirit. One person stated the need to constantly communicate with God to 
have clear directions for every circumstance. The participants feel a person can handle a 
difficult situation through prayer, meditation, and worship. 

2. Name a space where compassion could be problematic. Why? 

All participants listed going into territory unfamiliar to them as problematic. They 
all described uneasiness with individuals and spaces where they are unsure of people's 
intentions. One person stated that if people find out you are carrying money or other 
property of value, it could place you in a vulnerable state. To ensure safety, one person 
suggested that even while doing churchwork, no one should ever enter an unfamiliar 


space alone. 


Session Six Worksheet/Journal Responses 
1. How can compassion become contagious? 
Nine of the ten participants suggest compassion becomes contagious when you 


often engage in acts of compassion. One individual noted that the more you practice 
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something, it becomes a behavior for you. One person expressed that contagious 
behaviors require having a passion for what you do. Another person added that love is 
central to making compassion contagious, and with love, people can better help others. 
2. What methods can be used to inform others of the need to be compassionate? 

Five of the ten participants stated that we must create a compassionate culture to 
inform others. They need to look for opportunities to show compassion to others, and 
they will mimic the behavior as one person stated. Three others said that we need more 
training on becoming compassionate. Two people said that through prayer and 
meditation, God will guide us on how to help others become compassionate. 

3. How can leadership help influence a compassionate church? 

All ten participants feel leaders can influence the church to practice compassion 
by examining their behavior in their lives. Several added that leading through godly 
judgment enhances the ability to show compassion to others. One person stated that 
leaders must remember what God has shown them, and as they interact with others, they 


must remember God’s extension of grace and mercy. 


Post-Assessment Questions and Responses 
1. What do you believe is a Christian? 

All ten participants answered this question with a response centered on one who 
follows the teaching of Christ and exhibits Christ-like behaviors. Some also included that 
becoming a Christian is the church's primary work, helping others experience God's love 
through Jesus Christ. 


2. What do you believe is the church? 
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All ten participants responded in some form that the church is the body of Christ 


or a body of believers. One further stated that churches have individuals with common 
goals. Two others included that the church is not a building but is in the hearts of those 
who believe in Jesus. 

3. What do you believe is the community? 

Nine of the ten participants noted that the community is a group of people who 
live, work, and share interests in a particular area. Two of those nine stated included in 
their statement that along with the other attributes, the community also worships together. 
One person stated that the community is a group of people who worship together as the 
primary understanding. 

4. What is empathy? 

Nine out of the ten participants answered this question, stating that empathy is 
having the ability to understand what another person is dealing with by internalizing their 
feelings. One of these individuals explained the difference between empathy and 
compassion. One person stated that empathy is the act of helping other people. 

5. How does empathy fit within the work of the church? 

Seven of the ten participants see empathy as an element of the church's work. One 
of these individuals additionally stated that empathy should have more importance to the 
church than what is conventionally seen. Three people stated that empathy only fits 
within the church's work when the people intentionally behave. 

6. How does empathy affect the community? 
Five of the ten participants see empathy as a means of uniting the community. 


Several believe that sharing and caring bring a sense of community and help people see 
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each other through the lens of compassion. Four individuals expressed that empathy 
would impact the love the community has for their neighbors. One person stated that 
empathy brings people closer to God and the church. 

7. How should the church relate to the community? 

Eight of the ten participants responded with an answer that expressed a desire to 
relate to the community through empathy. One included that the church should do more 
to extend itself to the community. Two of the ten said the church should relate to the 
community by evangelizing them to become church members. 

8. How would you describe China Grove's relationship with the community? 

Five of the ten believe China Grove is a loving, compassionate community that 
helps those in need. Five feel that China Grove needs work to become an empathic 
church. All ten agree that the church can do more than it currently offers. Some 
volunteered to help with a ministry focused on empathy. 

9. How can China Grove become more involved in the community? 

All ten participants expressed that outreach is critical to community involvement. 
One person said we should do more outside the building so the community can see an 
active church. The community will experience the church’s empathy with more outreach 
and better programming. 

10. How does church leadership play a role in building a relationship with the 
community? 

All ten agree that the role of leadership is to set an example of how the church 


functions. One person stated that leaders must be the first to institute the practices to 
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build a relationship with the community. One person also stated that leaders should 


submit to training to build empathy for the community. 


Conclusion 

This project was both enlightening and insightful for me and the participants. 
From the opening session to the conclusion, the atmosphere was charged, and all felt the 
impact of the experience. Those who volunteered to assist became engaged with the 
discussion and added thoughtful input to the sessions. My drive to minister through 
empathy has been enhanced, and I desire the church to advance with the ministry. 

The foundational chapters in this project helped to shape my understanding of the 
need to have empathy. In the biblical chapter, understanding the responsibility of the 
community to care for the less fortunate and God’s view of them as righteous forced me 
to reevaluate my response to those who are suffering. The indictment against Israel brings 
attention to their mistreatment of the underprivileged; it also warns the modern church 
not to neglect the suffering in the current times. 

The historical chapter reminds my context of its foundation and the need to 
support the development of others. The A.M.E. Zion Church historically has extended 
beyond the four walls of the church and became an active participant through education, 
politics, and social consciousness. China Grove opened its doors in 1867 when the 
African American community was in turmoil. The church has the charge to engage in the 
community, especially the ones with influence in the Black community. 

The theological chapter discussed the meaning of church suffering. Black 


Liberation Theology is not simply a concept that supports the ideas of one community, 
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but it includes those who suffer at the hands of oppression. The theologian, James Cone, 
sought an awareness that allow suffering misaligned with God's divine will. Furthermore, 
while suffering does not preclude any community, it is overwhelmingly felt in spaces 
populated with people of color. 

In the interdisciplinary chapter, the social concern of wealth distribution is the 
conflict theory's central component. Although most of Karl Marx's concepts are not 
readily accepted in the religious sector, the idea of this theory cannot be avoided. As 
capital is under the control of the wealthy, those responsible for production fall deeper 
into despair. It is not until someone identifies a means to equity that conflicts in the 
communities will end, and the suffering will have a mainstay in society. 

As expressed through the prophetic utterances of Amos, God’s displeasure for the 
mistreatment of those suffering in poverty is a propriety. The ministry of Jesus becomes 
the antidote for an issue existing for generations. Jesus comes on the scene, embodying 
the Old Testament liberator promise. Jesus’ ministry begins by reminding the community 
to care for the poor, restore the captive's liberty, and bring hope to the hopeless. The 
importance of Jesus’ ministry extends beyond his life, and he becomes a model for those 
who follow his principles and tend to the needs of those suffering in the community. 

Several principles about the ministry of Jesus are highlighted in this project. Each 
session leads to an attribute of Jesus that every Christian should desire, and key points to 
his ministry give insight into helping others. In session one, the training showed how 
empathy was the new way to live, as the church was not overly concerned with the poor 
in the community. Jesus’ first preaching moment centered on the community's concerns 


and instructed those who followed to develop a sense of empathy. 
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In session two, we see that empathy and compassion are often intertwined as 
having the same meaning, but what is determined by this project is that the two work 
together. Empathy requires internalizing what another person is dealing with, while 
compassion is the movement to relinquish the suffering. Jesus cannot witness suffering 
and not move with compassion; and he instructs his followers to operate in the same 
manner, practicing empathy through compassion. 

Session three helps to view suffering from a critical viewpoint. In order to operate 
like Jesus, you have to understand individual’s needs and show concern for them. Jesus 
exhibits that each situation is not identical, needing a comprehensive evaluation of the 
situation. When he understands, he shows exemplary compassion and changes the 
person’s life. The community experiences liberation when the proper care is rendered. 

The difficulty of the cross was not enough to prevent Jesus from empathizing with 
the suffering of those around him. Session four was designed to help the participants 
learn to focus on others' suffering and simultaneously give to others. As Jesus is dying on 
the cross, he notices the suffering of his mother and companion. Before his last breath on 
earth, he ensures the two have each other for comfort. Our suffering does not alleviate 
our empathic responsibility. 

In session five, the earthy ministry of Jesus concluded, but the work of empathy 
continues. The post-resurrection church survives because it meets the needs of the 
community. The sharing of resources in the community exemplified compassion as 
neighbors worked to meet every need. No one was allowed to go without because of 


contagious compassion. Moreover, as the people’s compassion was displayed, the 
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community grew. This activity was the essence of Jesus’s ministry. His journey fulfills 
the historical and prophetic mandate to care for those who cannot care for themselves. 
As this project ends, I desire to continue to prioritize the work of empathy within 
the context and throughout the community. If there is a regret, it is that more individuals 
could not participate in developing this work. However, I aim to implement this project 
repeatedly to spread the compassionate ministry of Jesus to those who have a passion for 


helping the disenfranchised in each community. 
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